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ECUMENISM AND THE FRENCH LAITY 
EDITOR: 


Your editorial in March, “The Laity, Our 
Ecumenical Hope” should interest people over 
here because of the differences you point out 
between the European and the American situa- 
tion. However, you say, “. . . lay ecumenism 
is a potential field more or less abandoned by 
European Catholics but assiduously cultivated 
by members of the World Council of Churches. 
. .-” On the contrary, I would say that the 
role of the layman (certainly in France) is re- 
ceiving ever-increasing attention and encour- 
agement. I am sending you under separate 
cover an announcement from Istina where Pére 
Le Guillou is directing a course in “ecumenical 
formation” for laymen and an announcement 
of a Mass followed by a lecture every third 
Sunday at the Secretariat for Unity head- 
quarters where a co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of ecumenical lay groups is under way. 
The existing ecumenical lay groups are making 
great progress. I am specially familiar with 
one that is studying the Holy Eucharist this 
season. After presentations of the Protestant 
and Orthodox viewpoints by representatives of 
their respective churches, we are to have the 
Catholic exposition by a priest this week... . 

Dorothy Poulain 


Paris, France 


THE CONNALLY AMENDMENT 
EDITOR: 


William V. O’Brien, pleading for the repeal 
of the Connally Amendment in the March is- 
sue, does not seem to appreciate that Com- 
munist members sit on the International Court 
of Justice not so much to dispense such justice 
as the pilot Powers received at his Moscow 
trial but to advance the cause of world Com- 
munism. As Robert Morris shows in his re- 
buttal in this March debate, the issue is not 
international law but international conspiracy. 
The Communists just may have adopted as 


lll tell the worl 


their very own an American device known as 
“packing the Court.” But this would not 
dampen Dr. O’Brien’s enthusiasm for the I.C_J. 
“We have to associate with Communists in 
virtually all international organizations because 
they do in fact control a good part of the 
world.” It is doubtful that the informed ap- 
proach of Dr. Morris will change the views of 
Dr. O’Brien but perhaps he will heed a voice 
from the grave: “Communism is intrinsically 
wrong and no one who would save Christian 
civilization may collaborate with it in any way.” 

John Robinson 

Bar le Duc, France 


EDITOR: 


. . . Let us assume the repeal the Connally 
Amendment. The judges selected to sit on the 
World Court could be from Communist and 
socialist nations. They would be obliged to 
judge according to world socialist laws... . 
Can you picture for a moment the world so- 
cialists alloting a certain number of persons to 
be born per year? Can you imagine a world 
organized to allow for just so much food to 
be grown per year according to population? 
... This is what I see coming through socialist 
law and a world socialist government. 


Mrs. Helen B. Krippendorf 
Keene, N. H. 


EDITOR: 

William O’Brien’s views in March read to 
me like a tremendous disservice to our national 
spirit. The new African states are not the only 
ones that need their national spirit protected 
against radicals. 

S. M. K. Nicolaus 
Manhasset, N. Y. 
EDITOR: 


William O’Brien says: “There is little room 
for argument on the proposition that the 
Church calls upon all of us to work for inter- 
national law.” Yet our catechisms teach us to 
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beware of the occasions of sin. Need we cite 
Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, John Stewart 
Service to alert us to dangers? 
W. J. O’Neil 
Columbia, Mo. 


Eprror: 


I wholeheartedly agree with William O’Brien 
in his stand on the Connally Amendment. 
However, I believe it involves technical points 
of law that cannot be profitably discussed by 
nonprofessionals who see nothing in the Court 
but a Communist conspiracy. Would it not be 
more profitable for Catholics to read and re- 
read Pope Pius XII’s many pronouncements 
on the need for international law? Dr. O’Brien 
states that the Church calls upon us all to 
work for international law. That is true—but 
I do not think it is sufficiently known as yet by 
Catholics. Once our laity become aware of the 
vast and urgent need for international law, then 
discussions of the Connally Amendment will be 
more fruitful. 

Walter F. X. O’Rourke 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


WOODROW WILSON’S MORALISM 
EpDIrror: 


I liked the article on Latin America in the 
February issue and I also liked the editorial 
but I am wondering about one statement in it. 
You wrote: “Some political experts say .. . 


that the Calvinistic morality of Wilson made 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty so harsh on 
the culprits that it sowed the seeds of the Sec- 
ond World War.” The Versailles Treaty was 
certainly harsh and doubtless responsible for 
World War II but your authorities can be ques- 
tioned when they make “the Calvinistic moral- 
ity of Wilson” the source of its rigor. Charles 
Seymour, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, says 
that Wilson’s prestige as a liberal leader had 
suffered from his failure “to achieve the peace 
of conciliation which he had promised. This 
failure was due to the lack of any spirit of con- 
ciliation in Europe which might inspire a new 
sort of peace settlement.” And there is the 
well-authenticated story that Clemenceau once 
asked Wilson, as Wilson was striving for a more 
moderate peace: “Who do you think you are, 
Jesus Christ?” Indeed it would seem that Wil- 
son’s efforts for a moderate peace and for the 
League of Nations contributed largely to the 
breakdown of his health and his subsequent 
death. 

Walter R. Clyde 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 

Church and Ministry Division 

Pitteburgh, Pa. 

P. S.: Sincere apoiogies for an injustice to a 
great man. Contrary to what George Kennan 
says in his American Diplomacy: 1900-1950 
(Chaps. 4-5), Wilson was not a ruthless moral 
crusader who fathered the terms of “uncon- 
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ditional surrender” and the harsh terms of the 
Versailles Treaty. Admiral Cary Grayson who 
was present at the signing of the Treaty says 
(The Atlantic, Nov., 1959) that Wilson’s terms 
were so much milder than those of Clemenceau 
that he was branded a “pro-German” and, in 
fact, Clemenceau threw at him the taunt that 
he should be wearing the Kaiser’s helmet. 


BILL BUCKLEY’S “OLD-FASHIONED 
LIBERALISM” 


EDrror: 


In support of my allegation in the January 
issue that Bill Buckley is a liberal of the old- 
fashioned, nineteenth-century school of liberal- 
ism, I cited in my support two Popes, Leo XIII 
and Pius XI. In your March issue, Mr. Buck- 
ley asks ingenuously: what Popes anathemat- 
ized his position? (The answer is, of course, 
the Popes I quoted.) He then goes on to ex- 
plain that he doesn’t agree with such extreme 
exponents of his school of thought as Bentham, 
Spencer and Miss Rand. This is irrelevant. 
For one thing, I didn’t single out Bentham, etc., 
so why does he? 

I grieve that Mr. Buckley does not yet ap- 
pear to have risen above so mean a social 
philosophy as nineteenth-century liberalism. 
His own Western and Christian tradition puts 
a far more exalted social philosophy within 
his grasp: the great natural law tradition which 
has constantly been restated by the greatest 
minds of the Church. This is a structured and 
recognizable position radically distinct from 
his old liberalism. As a vital third position be- 
tween the new and the old liberalism, it is set 
forth specifically in the statements of the 
modern papacy and expounded by profound 
commentators, e.g., the pioneer work of Hein- 
rich Pesch, S.J. 

As an intellectual position, Mr. Buckley’s 
position is demolished by Father Murray’s We 
Hold These Truths. As an economic position, 
it is rebutted in The Functional Economy 
(Prentice-Hall, 1958) by the late Bernard W. 
Dempsey, S.J. 

Kevin Corrigan 
Riverside, Conn. 


EDIror: 


William F. Buckley has said it, THe CaTu- 
OLIC WoRLD has printed it, and from the hearts 
of many goes up a very fervent Te Deum that 
all this has finally come about. . . . The con- 
stant cry for Catholic intellectuals to come 
to the fore with a vociferous exposition and de- 
fense of the Faith will ring as hollow as 
“sounding brass and tinkling symbols” as long 
as the mouthpieces of Intellectualism refuse a 
place to a true Catholic, a true intellectual and 
a truly outspoken and courageous man—Wil- 
liam F. Buckley, Jr. Thank you for carrying 





“A Very Personal Answer To My Critics” 
and try more of the same—for the sake of the 
silent. 


Rev. Charles W. Paris 
Carlisle, Pa. 


EDITOR: 


William F. Buckley’s personal answer to 
his critics in the March issue was a scholarly 
refutation and also a concise exposé of the 
charges and tactics —oftimes deplorable — of 
some of the liberals who attempt to influence 
present-day Catholic intellectual life in the 
United States. 

I happen to have earned a Doctor’s degree in 
Sacred Theology and have done graduate work 
in Scholastic Philosophy but I have never found 
the slightest evidence to justify Prof. Francis 
E. McMahon’s assertion in America (Oct. 17, 
1959) that Buckley’s views betray “a woefully 
inadequate grasp of theological and philo- 
sophical principles.” On the contrary, I have 
consistently admired his grasp of Catholic 
theological and philosophical principles. 

Like the Catholic liberals who attempt to 
suppress criticism by fellow Catholics of that 
fatuous institution, the United Nations, by 
claiming for themselves the support of papal 
doctrine on international relations, so the op- 
ponents of Mr. Buckley futilely claim for their 
personal opinions the weight of authentic papal 
authority... . 

Rev. John J. Hartnett 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary 
Chicago, IU. 

Ed.: I take it that Father Hartnett’s remark 
about the Catholic suppressors of U.N. criti- 
cism refers to me. There is an old political 
maxim, “No man votes against his own bank- 
book.” If the Holy Father agrees with Father 
Hartnett that the U.N. is a “fatuous institu- 
tion, why does he make such frequent financial 
contributions to U.N. agencies? 


EDITOR: 


One of the felicitous by-products of any 
controversy whirling around William Buckley, 
Jr. is that some Catholic “liberals” are at least 
temporarily diverted from sources which have 
molded their thinking. I hope that some day 
soon the distraction is permanent and the boys 
will apply the same zeal in combatting secular- 
ism. But the tireless efforts to offer Mr. Buck- 
ley as a candidate for excommunication is 
transparent. His opponents are obviously des 
perate for some justification of popular notions 
allowed to fester because of dull critical facul- 
ties—while the brilliance of the National Re- 
view editor left him immune to such indoc- 
trination even as a college student. 

Patricia McDonough 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ed.: Is canonization the only alternative to 

excommunication? 


DEAN RUSK 
EDITOR: 


From your editorial in the February CaATH- 
OLIC WorLD I can see that you are unacquaint- 
ed with the career of Dean Rusk when you 
refer to him as “relatively unknown and in- 
experienced.” He was a chief policy-making 
official of the State Department from 1947 
when he jumped into the position of head of 
United Nations Affairs and chairman of the 
Postwar Planning Division of the Department 
of State when Alger Hiss resigned from both 
these posts to go to the presidency of the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. 
. . . When we read in the Senate Investigations 
of the Institute for Pacific Relations and its 
subversive influence on American policy in the 
Far East, of Mr. Rusk’s close connections with 
that Institute, of his resignation in the midst of 
those hearings, of the suspension by the State 
Department Loyalty Board of the man he put 
in charge of the China office, one cannot but 
wonder whom have we got? 


Mrs. James R. Brown 
Middletown, Conn. 


BISHOP HURLEY’S PLAN FOR AFRICA 
EDITOR: 


The suggestion made by Archbishop Hurley 
in his article in February is one that must be 
adopted by the Catholics of America. The 
Church in America should mobilize all its re- 
sources in a determined effort to transform, 
spiritually and materially, the whole African 
continent, something in the nature of a Cath- 
olic Marshall Plan for Africa. 

I feel that Ramén Yilaramendy’s remark in 
“The Next Decade in South America” (Feb- 
ruary) is applicable to Africa: “If the Cath- 
olics don’t lead the revolution, the Communists 
will.” As Catholics we should be leading the 
fight against poverty, illiteracy, etc. The Irish 
monks of the early centuries not only brought 
the Faith to barbarian Europe but also civilized 
it. Are there any moves on foot to implement 
the Archbishop’s proposals? 

Dennis O’Brien 
Melbourne, Australia 


EMILE WAGNER ET AL. 
EDITOR: 


In your March editorial you say it is_ in- 
conceivable that informed members of the flock 
in New Orleans could defy the Church on 
integration. Not only informed members but 
many of the clergy have taken on “the false 
values of their milieu.” I need only mention 
Emile Wagner, or the physician who announced 
his intention of leaving the Church if its schools 
were integrated, or the prominent pastor who 
defied the Archbishop from the pulpit. 


Rev. Carter Partee, O.F.M. 
St. Michael's, Ariz. 
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HDITORIAL 


John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Are Catholic Schools Divisive? 


ie THE TV DEBATE between Father Neil McCluskey and Leo Pfeffer on the 
subject of federal aid to parochial schools, Pfeffer devoted considerable time 
to his charge that the Catholic schools are “divisive.” At one point in the 
debate, Father McCluskey remarked: “Mr. Pfeffer, you are not opposed to 
federal aid to Catholic schools. You are opposed to the existence of Catholic 
schools.” 

The Jesuit educator, in these words, was bringing out into the open an 
objection that lies deep in the psychology of many opponents of federal aid 
to parochial schools. The concept is that parochial schools maintain a system 
of cultural segregation that tends to impair the smooth functioning of our 
democratic way of life. On the other hand, the public school because of its 
“togetherness” is regarded as a shrine of Americanism. Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer 
summed up her devotion to the public school in these words in an article in 
The Atlantic Monthly in November, 1948: “When we realize, moreover, that 
the public school is the chief vehicle for mutual love, forgiveness and tolerance 
between all races, classes and creeds, it becomes an act of vandalism to attack 
it and an act of piety to work toward its improvement.” 

In Education and Liberty Dr. James B. Conant claimed that the greater 
the proportion of our youths receiving education outside the public school, 
the greater the threat to our democratic unity. “To use taxpayers’ money to 
assist private schools is to suggest that American society use its own hands 
to destroy itself.” And in an address at Boston about ten years ago he claimed 
that a dual system of education endangers “the American principle of a 
single public school system for all youth.” 

These same opinions are being openly expressed by public figures in the 
present controversy over federal aid. Speaking before a House Education sub- 
committee on March 16th, Rev. Gerald Knoff said on behalf of the National 
Council of Churches that federal aid to religious schools would bring about 
fragmentation of education with the inevitable result of cultural segregation. 
“The public schools would be undermined and a cultural schism would de- 
velop which would tend to impair our democracy.” And the noted Protestant 
theologian, Reinhold Neibuhr, asserted unqualifiedly in The New Leader of 
March 20th: “A religiously pluralistic and semi-secular society cannot afford 
to imperil the unity of a people through a pluralistic school system.” 

Is there an American principle of a single school system? Our law knows 





nothing of any such principle. Amer- 
ican law recognizes the right of the 
parochial school to exist and denies 
explicitly any duty to send children 
to public schools. In Meyer v. Ne- 
braska (1923), involving a Lutheran 
parochial school, the Supreme Court 
said that it was understandable that 
a state legislature should desire a 
homogeneous people but that it 
must not achieve this goal at the 
expense of the rights of parents. 
The majority opinion, read by Jus- 
tice McReynolds, asserted that “it 
is the natural duty of the parent to 
give his children education suitable 
to their station in life.” Justice Mc- 
Reynolds berated the Spartan idea 
that all males of the state be as- 
sembled in barracks and their edu- 
cation be entrusted to official guard- 
ians. Such educational methods, 
said McReynolds, may have been 
approved by men of genius but their 
underlying concepts were wholly 
different from “those upon which 
our institutions rest.” In _ short, 
the Supreme Court acknowledged 
the right of a parent to send his 
child to a parochial school. 


Tu SupREME Court reiterated its 
stand in Pierce v. The Society of 
Sisters (1925) in which it said that: 
“The child is not the mere creature 
of the state; those who nurture him 
and direct his destiny have the right, 
coupled with the high duty, to 
recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations.” The Court fur- 
ther discountenanced any general 
power of the state “to standardize 
its children by forcing them to ac- 
cept instruction from public teach- 
ers only.” 
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A few legal commentators have 
tried to claim that the Supreme 
Court of 1961 would grant the states 
and the federal government a wider 
scope for the preservation and ad- 
vancement of a homogenous culture 
than did the Court in the cases in 
the twenties. Other legal observers 
say that the law learns by experi- 
ence and that today’s high Court 
would not let a dead precedent blind 
it to the fact that the Meyer v. Ne- 
braska ruling has resulted in grave 
social evils, most especially that of 
“divisiveness.” These however are 
lone voices. Most opponents of 
parochial schools are working to- 
ward a single, compulsory school 
system by way of sociology rather 
than by law. That is, they are try- 
ing to persuade the American people 
that religious schools are a menace 
to democracy even though they may 
be allowed by law. 

Before attempting to defend the 
parochial school from the sociologi- 
cal standpoint, it is well to take a 
long, cool look at all the implica- 
tions of single, compulsory school 
system. Can a free society digest 
this notion of an educational system 
that leaves precious little room for 
diversity? Perhaps such a system in 
America would not be the mono- 
lithic monster that it is in Soviet- 
occupied countries. Here education 
is administered for the most part at 
local levels. Yet this “establish- 
ment” would necessarily represent 
some sort of a democratic religion 
propounded through uniform text- 
books, uniform teaching methods 
and common subject matter. Do 
American educators really want to 
preside over such a “melting pot’’? 





ARE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS DIVISIVE? 


As to the grave social evils pro- 
duced by parochial schools, is it a 
fact that they cause “divisiveness” 
by alienating the Catholic youth 
from their counterparts in the pub- 
lic schools? The Jewish Chronicle 
of London on February 3, 1961 
urged (in an editorial) the estab- 
lishment of Jewish schools, both 
day and boarding. It argued that 
these would not hamper the integra- 
tion of Jews into British life and 
cited the British Catholics as proof 
of this, describing their Catholic 
schools as “an important reservoir 
for the army, civil service and pro- 
fessions.” 


Socsstccscas. STUDIES OF American 
Catholic schools have not revealed 
any evidence of “divisiveness.” The 
notable study by Peter H. and Alice 


S. Rossi, for instance, concludes: 
“We could find no evidence that 
parochial schools tend to alienate 
individual Catholics from their com- 
munities. Parochial school Catholics 
were as involved in community af- 
fairs as anyone else of comparable 
occupational position” (Harvard 
Educational Review: Summer, 
1957). The notion that religion is 
at the core of much social prejudice, 
preventing Catholic children from 
“getting along” with children of 
other faiths, is a notion that needs 
close study. Gordon Allport, in his 
The Nature of Prejudice, shows that 
religion becomes a focus of prejudice 
when it is encrusted with cultural 
traditions. The prejudiced child may 
think he is being “righteous” but the 
heart of his prejudice is tribal in- 
stinct. 

If, therefore, Catholic schools 


were all-Irish or all-German or all- 
Italian, they might be a source of 
divisiveness. Orestes Brownson, a 
staunch advocate of Catholic 
schools, warned that “we cannot 
favor, under the pretext of providing 
for Catholic education, a system of 
schools which will train up our chil- 
dren to be foreigners in the land of 
their birth.” The fact is, according 
to Leo Pfeffer (Creeds in Competi- 
tion), that there is a greater diver- 
sity of ethnic groups today in Cath- 
olic schools than in public schools. 
Why? Because of the policy of as- 
signing children to public schools 
according to the neighborhood in 
which they live. This means that 
there are uniform social, economic 
and ethnic groups in the classrooms 
—a condition that may easily breed 
antagonism to unrepresented 
groups. “Such homogeneity,” says 
Pfeffer, “if not completely absent in 
parochial schools, is far less promi- 
nent. If the children in parochial 
schools are all of one religion, they 
are more likely to be of different 
social, economic, racial and ethnic 
origins.” 

If Catholic schools are to be ac- 
quitted of “ethnic separateness,” 
are they to be indicted on the charge 
of teaching dogmatic truth that fos- 
ters religious intolerance? There is 
of course no connection between 
firm faith and neurotic fanaticism. 
As Maritain has pointed out, the 
only genuine tolerance is that of the 
man who adheres firmly to a truth 
but who recognizes the dignity of 
every child of God and his right to 
worship God according to conscience 
and to speak of Him from the full- 
ness of his heart. 





Ecumenics: 





K. J. Mortimer 


Neither Latin 
Nor Greek 
But Catholic 


If the Orthodox churches renew their ancient ties with Rome, 
will they have to accept a highly centralized “Vatican” administra- 
tion that will strip them of important rights and privileges and 
Latinize their rites and culture? This is a question of deep con- 
cern for Orthodox ecumenists. They see in Rome’s treatment of 
the Eastern Catholic churches an indication of the policy Rome 
would adopt toward the Orthodox. They can find encouragement 
in Pope John’s sympathetic understanding of the Eastern Cath- 
olics but they have reason to be dismayed by articles such as that 
which recently appeared in the French review Etudes which be- 
littled the Greek-rite Patriarch Maximos IV as an anachronistic 
Patriarch clinging to vestiges of a prestige of the distant past. Mr. 
K. J. Mortimer is on the staff of College St. Jean l Apétre, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 


Ons IS TEMPTED to say that the coming council will do more for 
the establishment of the reign of Christ on earth and be more de- 
cisive in forming a Church according to the spirit of the Gospel 
than any other in history. It is already clear that in this council, 
as in any discussion with a background of Christian unity, the key 
question will be the authority of Rome over the Church on one 
hand and, on the other, the rights of bishops and of local churches. 
Christ gave the Church a dual constitution: firstly monarchic, with 
Peter as the head and cornerstone of unity, and secondly collegiate, 
with each of the Apostles having an authority proper to himself 
and not merely as some sort of delegate of Peter. This constitution 
is perpetuated by the pope and the bishops. 
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In practice during the last few 
centuries, the Catholic Church has 
been largely administered neither by 
the popes nor by the bishops, but 
by the Roman dicasteria and the 
Vatican offices. At certain moments 
in history, effective authority has 
been concentrated in the hands of a 
small group of cardinals. 

What do the dissidents fear? Not 
so much the pope himself, who after 
all has time to intervene personally 
only in exceptionally grave matters. 
In any case, the Byzantines, includ- 
ing Photius and Cerularius, always 
called in Roman legates to judge 
their high affairs until the extra- 
ordinarily highhanded behavior of 
Cardinal Humbert. What they 
really fear is having their bishops 
reduced to administrators applying 
regulations made by distant offi- 
cials in an alien atmosphere, that of 
that sinister institution, the “Vati- 
can,” which has of late replaced the 
Jesuits as a bogey. 


lle IS WELL to consider for a moment 
how Pope John has altered the 
whole climate of discussion. He has 
urged very free discussion, and has 
nominated to the theological com- 
mission theologians who since Hu- 
mani Generis (1950) were somewhat 
under a cloud. The definitions of 
the Immaculate Conception and the 
Assumption of Our Lady were made 
for devotional reasons, less to refute 
any denial made by dissidents than 
in a spirit of complete indifference 
to what they might think; but under 
the inspiration of Pope John the 
members of the preparatory com- 
missions are working with the sepa- 
rated Christians always in mind, 


anxious that as a result of their 
labors all sincere Christians will be 
able to easily recognize in the Cath- 
olic Church the true Church of 
Christ. 

The favorite Protestant bétes 
noires — Catholic intolerance, un- 
just treatment of Protestant mi- 
norities, the index—are being ex- 
amined, even at the risk of altering 
traditional seminary textbook treat- 
ment of the subject, to ensure that 
a Catholic state should demonstrate 
a truly Christian attitude to all its 
citizens. A special secretariat un- 
der Cardinal Bea exists to help 
Protestant bodies to follow the 
council and to pass along their sug- 
gestions to the council. A large 
number of cardinals have been cre- 
ated, both resident abroad and with 
functions in the Roman Curia (the 
latter including new non-Italians) 
and those resident abroad have been 
given the right to take part in the 
work of the Curia when they visit 
Rome, so there is no fear of a small 
“oligarchy” in the Church. Pope 
John seems to be the first Pope 
since the fifteenth century to make 
an appeal to unity psychologically 
acceptable to separated Christians. 

Another straw in the wind has 
been the permission given to bishops 
to adapt the Church calendar and 
the colors of vestments to local sea- 
sons and customs. It is not hard to 
see that all these actions directly or 
indirectly bear on whether the cath- 
olicity of the Church of Christ is 
best realized by the imposition of a 
thoroughly centralized administra- 
tion and the imposition everywhere 
of one liturgical rite, one culture, 
one theological school, or by allow- 





ing hierarchies a large measure of 
independence in their own affairs 
and letting the Church be the su- 
preme expression of many different 
cultures. This, after all, is the 
crux of the whole ecumenical discus- 
sion with other Christian com- 
munions. 


Kova NOW, OF COURSE, despite the 
losses caused by the Reformation 
and the separation the Orthodox, 
it is quite untrue to say that the 
Catholic Church is a monolithic 
block of Latin Christianity. There 
are already in the Catholic Church, 
in full submission to the Holy See, 
Eastern churches electing their own 
patriarchs and bishops, with their 
own liturgies and a considerable de- 
gree of autonomy. They were mostly 
formed about two hundred years 
ago, when in all the Orthodox 
churches there were patriarchs and 
bishops and faithful who sent their 
submission to Rome, others who 
were opposed to Rome and, between 
them, an indifferent mass. 

In the eighteenth century, as a re- 
sult of Turkish policy and increas- 
ing Roman dislike of such an untidy 
state of affairs, each church split 
into two separately organized parts, 
one Catholic and one dissident. The 
Catholic churches that emerged 
from the upheaval were meant to 
show the dissidents what would be 
the position of the Orthodox 
churches within Catholic unity, so 
they would be reassured and en- 
couraged to renew thier ancient ties 
with Rome. They would show that 
Rome recognized no superiority of 
the Latin Church over any other, 
and that the Orientals would not 
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lose their rights by the recognition 
of the supreme jurisdiction of the 
bishop of Rome. In the words of 
Pope Leo XIII, “The Church is 
neither Latin, nor Greek, nor Slav, 
but Catholic.” 

In practice, however, these East- 
ern Catholic churches have had such 
a troubled existence that it really 
appeared until recently that they 
were doing more harm than good. 
The way they were treated certainly 
did not serve as an encouraging ex- 
ample to the Orthodox. Latin mis- 
sionaries contravened the authority 
of their bishops and tried to bring 
the faithful over to the Latin rite, as 
though these authentic Catholics 
were heretics to be converted. West- 
ern officialdom multiplied official 
visitors and informers, often priests 
with narrow nationalistic or other 
interests and no special formation. 

These and griping missionaries 
were listened to, while Catholic 
patriarchs and bishops, holding their 
sees in both formal and material his- 
torical succession from the Apostles 
in the cradle of Christianity, could 
not get a word in—sometimes, de- 
spite their frightful moral and physi- 
cal sufferings for unity, whatever 
they said was treated with suspicion 
as coming from people only half- 
heartedly Catholic. Syrian - rite 
Catholics in India, who were estab- 
lished there twelve centuries before 
the Latins and who were thoroughly 
Indian and thoroughly Catholic, 
were forbidden to conduct an apos- 
tolate among the Hindus. 


Even THOSE WESTERN specialists 
who are most anxious about the 
preservation of the Eastern rites, 
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having mostly the mentality of his- 
torians, living in libraries and mu- 
seums rather than in palpable 
contact with the hectic East, have 
tended to look on the Oriental 
churches as so many interesting 
specimens to be embalmed. The last 
decade has been marked by the pub- 
lication at Rome of the new code of 
canon law for the Eastern churches. 
The new code has tried to preserve 
the Eastern rites, but many would 
feel rather as museum pieces of the 
Middle Ages, without much possi- 
bility of further development—and 
if they cannot live, they must die, 
for their members are flesh-and- 
blood Christians who must live in 
their own country. 

The subdiaconate has been re- 
introduced in the new code as an 
impediment to marriage on the 
strength of some very ancient synod 
whose decision had not been put 
into practice for nearly fifteen cen- 
turies. I have seen very remote 
Catholic villages with many or- 
dained subdeacons who were fine 
militant Catholics but who ob- 
viously had little sense of having 
received major orders. The Greek 
Catholic Patriarch Maximos IV 
Sayegh in his conference at Frank- 
furt given after the Eucharistic 
Congress at Munich in 1960, re- 
marked that despite the intellectual 
gifts of its authors and the display 
of learning and Oriental terminolo- 
gy, the code was produced in a for- 
eign specialist milieu along funda- 
mentally Latin lines. 


Avornza EXAMPLE: Eastern reli- 
gious life is known to be funda- 
mentally contemplative. But “con- 


templative” here simply means that 
its spirituality is based on the lit- 
urgy, the scriptures, the fathers of 
the Church and the contemplation 
of the mysteries of faith, rather 
than being composed of systematic 
spiritual methods more directly 
aimed at the apostolate, such as the 
Ignatian. It does not mean neces- 
sarily isolated and enclosed as are 
Trappists or Carthusians. 

Some of the greatest and most 
austere Byzantine monasteries were 
right in the heart of Constantinople 
and other great cities, contributing 
to their social and political life, 
sending missionaries to the Slavs 
and producing theories of theology, 
philosophy and art that, for one 
thing, would make Montmartre and 
St. Germain-des-prés seem drowsy 
hamlets by comparison, and, for an- 
other, produced by far the pro- 
foundest and most moving spiritual- 
ity and art that the world has ever 
seen. Even the remotest and most 
cloistered monasteries had a very 
flexible form of life, while in Asia 
in and around the sixth century 
there were traveling monasteries of 
sometimes over a hundred monks, 
ferociously ascetic missionaries with 
a blitzkreig technique of mass as- 
sault. 

The new code, in the section con- 
cerning religious, gave a great deal 
of space to the contemplative reli- 
gious life, obviously in the hope that 
in the reorganization that took place 
shortly afterwards the monks of the 
Eastern rite would opt for the mon- 
astic status (pure “contemplative’’) 
as Latins understand the word. 
Now I personally know many scores 
of monks, quite a few of whom are 








men of extraordinary virtue, aus- 
terity, self-sacrifice and devotion, 
observing the ancient fasts and 
working like slaves, but none 
ever revealed the least intention of 
choosing the purely contemplative 
life as defined by the code. They 
voted massively in favor of the 
status of religious order. 

To be shut up in a monastery, 
to have their life ordered minutely 
by Latin-style rules and regulations 
and to doodle at icon-painting, as 
the code suggested, might provide 
interesting exhibits for tourists and 
historians, but was not what they 
felt to be the essence of an authen- 
tic Eastern religious life. The real 
Eastern monasticism would adapt 
itself as flexibly to the twentieth 
century as it did to the sixth and 
tenth centuries. The code was also 
lacking in that it made no mention 
of such forms of contemplative life 
as that of the extremely austere 
confraternities of Charles de Fou- 
cauld, living among the poor, shar- 
ing the twentieth-century poverty of 
the proletariat, i.e., depending on 
paid manual labor, with all its in- 
security (though not to be confused 
with worker priests), a way that is 
very adaptable to all conditions and 
in spirit thoroughly Eastern. 


Bur THE SECTION de Personis in 
the code caused the sharpest disap- 


pointment. Principally, although 
the synods retained the right to 
elect patriarchs and bishops, they 
could not exercise their rights with- 
out prior confirmation by Rome. In 
addition, the patriarchs, despite the 
ancient pre-eminence accorded them 
by the popes and the ecumenical 
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councils, their apostolic origins and 
the early antiquity and great extent 
of their authority, were reduced in 
rank to a position after cardinals, 
nuncios, legates and even in certain 
cases after vicars-apostolic. 

But the results of the publication 
of this section of the code was to 
bring the Greek Catholic Church of 
the Middle East into the main 
stream of the history of the Church 
in the twentieth century, together 
with its indomitable Patriarch Max- 
imos IV Sayegh. It is probably the 
Greek Catholics, few and hitherto 
obscure though they have been, who 
will make the most solid contribu- 
tion to the future shape of the 
Christian Church. For however lib- 
eral the pope may be, it is Catholics 
the world over who must stand for 
their traditions and so bear witness 
to the Church’s catholicity. The 
pope cannot be catholic for them. 

If the Eastern rites were merely 
customs followed by Catholics on 
orders from Rome, and not the liv- 
ing product of the East, then they 
would be a sham, a theatrical stunt. 
And it is only the Eastern patri- 
archs and bishops, and not Western 
ecumenical theologians, who can ef- 
fectively take up arms when the 
Eastern churches and their tradi- 
tions are threatened. As regards re- 
union, the Patriarch Maximos IV 
has pointed out that it is only the 
Eastern Catholics who, being of the 
same race, language, culture and 
mentality as the Orthodox, can 
really understand them and help 
them in their difficulties, and who 
themselves share the humiliation 
when they see the Orthodox humili- 
ated. Thefore the authority of the 
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patriarchs and bishops is as vital 
to the material catholicity of the 
Church as the primacy of the pope 
is necessary to its unity. 

The Melkite Greek Catholics, of 
Arab or Arabized stock, despite 
their small numbers (70,000 a cen- 
tury ago, now 250,000) have always 
been guided by a firm faith in what 
their patriarch calls their ecumeni- 
cal vocation, one of utter fidelity to 
the Catholic Church and utter fidel- 
ity to the East. To betray one would 
be to betray the other. That is why 
from 1724 to 1832 they suffered per- 
secution even to death rather than 
deny the pope and become Ortho- 
dox dissidents, or deny the East and 
become Latins, with official protec- 
tion. 


Waar DREW ATTENTION recently to 
the Greek Catholics and their Patri- 
arch was the synod Maximos IV 
convoked in Cairo in February, 
1958, which protested about the sec- 
tions of de Personis considered con- 
trary to the interests of the Eastern 
churches. The protest was not un- 
sympathetically received by Pope 
Pius XII, but would not have at- 
tracted much publicity had not a 
writer in the French review Etudes 
made some amused comment about 
an anachronistic patriach despar- 
ately clinging to a prestige that had 
once attached to his office when his 
predecessors ruled the richest part 
of Christendom — fifteen hundred 
years ago! This drew a rebuttal, 
which was widely circulated, from 
Monsignor Medawar, auxiliary to 
the Patriarch. (The writer in Etudes 
later apologized.) 


Monsignor Medawar demon- 


strated that it was not pride but a 
sense of duty that had prompted 
the protest. The rights of the patri- 
archs had been affirmed by the popes 
and ecumenical councils. It was not 
right to extend to the entire church 
a centralized administration proper 
to the Latin patriarchate only, even 
if the two seemed temporarily al- 
most coterminous. And the Ortho- 
dox, who really did represent a large 
fraction of Christianity, would not 
be encouraged to seek Catholic 
union with the example before them 
of the Catholic hierarchies stripped 
of their authority. 

Despite the fact that the Ortho- 
dox usually look upon the Uniat 
Churches as a subtle means of La- 
tinizing and crushing the Orthodox 
churches (and the attitude of the 
missionaries and some superficial 
Latinization of the rites gave them 
some grounds for this feeling), the 
reply of Monsignor Medawar broke 
down the prejudices of certain per- 
sons eminent in the Orthodox 
Church. These latter at last recog- 
nized the authentic “Easternness” 
of the Greek Catholics and the au- 
thentic ecumenical vocation of their 
theologians, who had opened a way 
to understanding between Catholics 
and Orthodox. 

Recent events have lent force to 
the argument that the vitality of the 
local churches depends on the au- 
thority of their chiefs. But for the 
energetic intervention of the Patri- 
arch Maximos Sayegh and the re- 
spect for his office that his courage 
and strength of conviction have won, 
the native Greek-rite Church in 
Israel would have been obliged to 
renounce its apostolic - and 








to desist from receiving non-Chris- 
tian converts, leaving them to the 
more recent Latin foundation; and 
in the Americas, Greek Catholic 
priests would have been obliged to 
drop English and Spanish for the 
Mass and to keep to Arabic and 
Greek, languages utterly alien to 
the children of the immigrants. 
(The Byzantine tradition has al- 
ways been to use the vernacular, and 
the consequent participation of the 
people in the liturgy accounts for 
their having remained Christian in 
seemingly impossible conditions.) 
If the authority of the Patriarch 
is needed to uphold his Church at a 
time when the West, including above 
all the Pope, respects the East more 
than ever before, how much more so 
at a time when, as happened under 
Pius IX, the Vatican may be far less 
understanding! 


= ONE WONDERS if, as the writer in 
Etudes would have had it, the atti- 
tude of the Patriarch has really been 
so anachronistic. It is precisely in 
the last year or two that we have 
witnessed ecumenical discussion be- 
tween the Christian communions 
and final reunion has become a real 
possibility. Now, too, Europe no 
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longer dominates the world and the 
Church will never conquer the 
hearts of Asians and Africans if she 
appears as yet another form of 
Western domination. 

If St. Paul was Greek with the 
Greeks and Jew with the Jews, the 
Church must be the same. The 
Patriarch Maximos Sayegh has re- 
marked that if to be Catholic one 
must renounce one’s whole cultural 
heritage to adopt that of another 
group, the Church is no longer the 
gift of God to the whole of human- 
ity, but only to a particular faction. 
Even Hinduism may be preserved 
thanks to and within the Church as 
Greek philosophy has been, and thus 
India may be saved from spiritual 
bankruptcy following the rejection 
by educated people of the fables 
with which Hinduism is confused. 

In this century when distances 
have been conquered and the world 
has become a political and economic 
unity, God has inspired Christians 
with a desire for unity and for the 
rediscovery of their authentic Cath- 
olic traditions; He has raised up 
leaders who will make Christians 
one and the Church effectively cath- 
olic, in conformity with the consti- 
tution Christ gave her. 





J. Mupeuriri 


Racial Tensions 
in Rhodesia 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland comprises the self- 
governing colony of Southern Rhodesia and the protectorates of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In the Federation parliament 
Africans hold only twelve of the fifty-nine seats although the popu- 
lation is overwhelmingly African. Prime Minister Welensky of the 
Federation said in February: “I am determined to stop the tide of 
African nationalism if it lies in my power.” In March, when South 
Africa seceded from the British Commonwealth of Nations, many 
commentators felt that Rhodesia would be drawn into the white 
South African orbit, thus drawing the lines of racial tension in 
Africa tighter. At any rate the Europeans are not likely to submit 
graciously to loss of political domination and at the same time it 
is doubtful that each territory can stand on its own feet and pros- 
per. The British Government will have to adopt some imaginative 
new plan to forestall another Congo. 


Tu PURPOSE OF the recent constitutional talks in London on the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was to bring its Constitu- 
tion under review and to make any alterations or modifications 
which seemed necessary. Earlier, a commission, headed by Lord 
Monckton, had been appointed to study the situation in the Federa- 
tion and to make suggestions to be considered at the constitutional 
talks. Both on the Commission and in the talks, five governments 
were represented: the United Kingdom, the Federation, and the 
territorial governments of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 

From the beginning the Monckton Commission came under fire. 
For one thing, there was disagreement about its terms of reference. 
This in turn led to the British Labor Party’s refusal to be repre- 
sented on the Commission because they believed it would not be 
free to recommend the complete dismemberment of the Federation, 
if this seemed necessary, or the right of an individual territory to 
secede. 


When it was published, the Monckton Report made out a very 
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strong case for federation and its 
continuance. It was demonstrated 
that it had been a great success eco- 
nomically, and that the prosperity 
of Central Africa depended on its 
survival as an economic unit. With 
this assessment of the situation, the 
Federal Party under Prime Minister 
Welensky could have no quarrel. 

But the Commissioners who made 
the report were also aware of a stiff, 
almost pathological, opposition 
among Africans to federation. Al- 
though this abhorrence of federation 
in many cases resulted from ignor- 
ance of its true nature and purpose, 
there were those in all three terri- 
tories, both African and European, 
who felt that a strong centralized 
federal government would hinder 
the natural development of the indi- 
vidual countries. There were Euro- 
peans in Southern Rhodesia who 
felt that their own constitutional 
advance was being hindered by their 
federal association with more back- 
ward states; and at the other ex- 
treme, many Nyasaland Africans 
viewed federation merely as a bar- 
rier to their own national aspira- 
tions. There is a similar attitude 
among the Africans of the two 
Rhodesias, not only toward the fed- 
eral government, but also toward 
the territorial governments. 


‘Tu COMMISSIONERS THEREFORE 
recommended a thorough overhaul 
of the four governments, increasing 
the powers of the territorial govern- 
ments at the expense of the federal. 
This would go a long way to satisfy 
those who regarded the Federation 
merely as an instrument of oppres- 
sion, but it would still retain the 
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obvious economic benefits of the 
union. The report went even further 
and suggested that in any future 
constitution there should be a pro- 
viso for the secession of any of the 
territories, if they should so desire; 
the very fact of having such a clause, 
they considered, would be enough to 
ensure that it would never be used. 

Welensky did not care for these 
recommendations. To his mind 
they would deal the deathblow to 
the Federation. He came to the 
constitutional talks in London pre- 
pared to fight for the continuance of 
the Federation as presently con- 
stituted. For Welensky the only 
valid considerations are economic 
ones, and as these are unassailable, 
he is apt to regard opposition to 
the Federation from any other mo- 
tive as malicious. 

At the other end of the political 
spectrum is Dr. Hastings Banda, 
the Premier of Nyasaland. He came 
to the talks with the avowed inten- 
tion of demolishing the Federation. 
In his view, federation in any form 
at all is merely a means of retarding 
African progress, and constitutes, as 
such, oppression and_ tyranny. 
Banda’s chief part in the talks was 
to walk out of them. He managed 
to keep himself constantly before 
the public eye, to his own satisfac- 
tion and the delight of his follow- 
ers, but beyond this it is difficult to 
see what he has achieved. Certainly 
his antics have done African na- 
tionalism no good. He has come to 
be regarded as a demagogue. 

Moreover, the other African lead- 
ers who left the discussions with him 
have been called his satellites. Yet 
this is a wrong and damaging judg- 
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ment. Although Banda and his 
party have put themselves in a bad 
light, it would be unfair to associate 
the other African leaders, Kenneth 
Kaunda and Joshua Nkomo, too 
closely with Banda. They are of a 
different stamp entirely. It would 
be unfortunate to allow their cause, 
or their competence to represent it, 
to be eclipsed by the unreasonable- 
ness of the Nyasa Premier. 

Before the constitutional talks, 
both Welensky and Banda had 
rejected the Monckton Report as 
a basis of negotiation. As this is 
the only possible foundation for 
compromise, a deadlock was inevit- 
able as long as they maintained their 
positions. Banda’s subsequent boy- 
cott of the talks was a great help to 
Welensky. Few politicians could 
have won a reputation for fairness 
and reasonableness with so little 
effort — just by remaining in the 
conference room. It is a pity that 
Welensky’s own intransigence, only 
slightly less than that of his oppo- 
nent, has been overlooked in the 
general disapproval of Dr. Banda. 


Wuen Str Epcar WHITEHEAD, the 
Prime Minister of Southern Rho- 
desia, was preparing his country’s 
delegation for the conferences, his 
government and the opposition were 
well represented. But as both par- 
ties derived their support from 
Europeans, no claim could be made 
to represent African opinion. The 
only genuinely African party was 
the National Democratic Party un- 
der the leadership of Joshua Nkomo. 
This is a recently formed organiza- 
tion with no parliamentary repre- 
sentation. A number of its leaders 


were in prison, without benefit of 
trial, and with no immediate pros- 
pect of release. 

Whitehead wished to include Mr. 
Herbert Chitepo in the delegation, 
as he was an NDP man and a person 
of moderate views and a legal back- 
ground. This evoked an immediate 
protest from the NDP; if any of 
their members were to accompany 
the delegation, they themselves 
would do the choosing. Moreover, 
Sir Edgar was informed that the 
fact that he had asked for Chitepo 
was enough reason for the NDP not 
to elect him. Whitehead completed 
his arrangements without a single 
representative of the NDP. 

Nkomo thereupon threatened to 
go to London uninvited and to enter 
the conference by force if he were 
not invited. Whitehead paid no 
heed. The NDP leader arrived in 
London, true to his word, and went 
into conference with the other Afri 
can leaders. It was feared that if 
the Africans boycotted the talks, 
the discussions could not proceed 
fruitfully; and it seemed extremely 
probable that there would be a boy- 
cott if the Southern Rhodesian Afri- 
cans were not permitted to attend. 
Just before the conference was due 
to open, Whitehead invited Nkomo. 
It was not a very gracious act under 
the circumstances, but it was a 
triumph for Nkomo and the NDP. 

Nkomo was reported as having 
made “a constructive and states- 
manlike speech” during the talks— 
and this might well have been ex- 
pected of him. But when he walked 
out of the federal conference in the 
wake of Banda and Kaunda, White- 
head pleaded his irresponsibility as 





an excuse to exclude him from the 
territorial discussions. This was a 
bitter blow. The Africans who are 
opposed to federation have little 
time for the federal discussions, but 
they are vitally interested in the ter- 
ritorial talks, on which they must of 
necessity pin their hopes. 

When tempers had cooled a little, 
Nkomo explained to Whitehead that 
he meant no discourtesy, and asked 
to be brought back into the delega- 
tion when the territorial discussions 
resumed in Southern Rhodesia in 
January. As it turned out, all the 
African nationalist leaders, includ- 
ing Nkomo, were invited to partici- 
pate in the talks, and did so. Event- 
ually, as we shall see, Whitehead 
would find an excuse to exclude 
Nkomo once again. 


A, THE BEGINNING of 1960, Prime 
Minister Macmillan delivered his 
“wind of change” speech to the 
South African Parliament. This 
contained a warning to the South 
Africans that their racial policy was 


unacceptable, and it explained 
Britain’s attitude toward growing 
African nationalism as one of rec- 
ognition and acceptance. Many of 
the Europeans in Southern Rho- 
desia took his words to heart and 
took fright; things have never been 
the same since. 

Even at that time Macmillan was 
well aware of the stiff opposition to 
federation in all three territories, in- 
cluding Southern Rhodesia, though 
there the opposition could find no 
adequate means of expression. Afri- 
can opinion, as such, could not be 
voiced in parliament because there 
were no African members; nor could 
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the relatively small group of African 
electors hope to secure an effective 
representation of their views 
through European members. 

The only African organization 
was the outlawed National Con- 
gress, and this group encouraged 
African voters to boycott elections. 
Many Europeans condemned the 
Africans as ignorant, uncivilized and 
irresponsible because of this, but the 
African nationalists won a minor 
victory. As a result of their boycott, 
no government or European party 
could claim to represent African 
opinion, and this is a serious handi- 
cap to them—and the Africans 
know it. 

The growing dissatisfaction in 
Southern Rhodesia over discrimina- 
tory legislation, and the govern- 
ment’s ban on the National Con- 
gress, led to the formation of the 
National Democratic Party. The 
party has pledged itself to secure by 
constitutional means the reform of 
two basic evils: first, an unjust land 
policy, which is the immediate cause 
of rural discontent and poverty, and 
which forces Africans into towns in 
search of work, where their lot is 
even worse; and second, the in- 
equities in the franchise. As the 
present voting requirements are 
such as to exclude the vast majority 
of Africans, even those who might 
well be considered qualified to vote, 
and as Whitehead has long resisted 
any suggestion of an increased Afri- 
can franchise, the NDP is deter- 
mined to press for universal suffrage. 

In a party which has grown so 
quickly, and which includes so many 
different types, it is natural that 
the NDP has its hotheads and 
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indiscreet supporters. But as a 
whole they are moderate, disciplined 
and beyond reproach. They cannot 
be termed “agitators” or “extrem- 
ists,” or be regarded as “uncivili- 
zed,” although these are the terms 
frequently used to describe them. 

These two basic aims of the NDP, 
land reform and universal suffrage, 
are seen as a threat to the Euro- 
peans. The present land legislation 
is the basis of European privilege. 
White hostility to black universal 
suffrage is easy to understand; but 
both the government and the oppo- 
sition object to any change in the 
electoral system which would enable 
Africans to outvote Europeans on an 
equal footing—and only a fraction 
of the African population would 
need full voting rights to be able to 
do this. 

The Europeans have little faith 
in NDP assurances that it is not 
anti - European; consequently they 
are hesitant to make concessions 
which they cannot subsequently 
withdraw. In effect, while the Euro- 
peans demand the confidence of 
Africans, and reproach them if they 
seem to lack it, they in their turn 
are unwilling to trust the expressed 
good will of the Africans and prefer 
to see themselves as misunderstood 
victims of native mischief-makers. 


W arrenne IS THE leader of the 
Federal Party in Southern Rho- 
desia, but he is not a pillar of 
strength for Welensky. Sir Roy in- 
sists on the continuation of federa- 
tion and opposes any right of seces- 
sion. Whitehead supports federa- 
tion, but not if it means federating 
with two “uncivilized,” (i.e., con- 


trolled by Africans) states north of 
the Zambezi. Sir Edgar can foresee 
this possibility, and rather than be 
associated with the Northern terri- 
tories he would be prepared to se- 
cede and “go it alone.” 

Whitehead went to the constitu- 
tional talks determined to secure 
the independence of Southern Rho- 
desia; in particular, he wished to 
abolish the reserved powers which 
technically permit Britain to veto 
Rhodesian legislation concerned 
with native affairs. In the unlikely 
event that he had succeeded, he 
would have been a hero. Having 
failed, he has become the local 
champion who did his best against 
a tyrannical Britain. Regardless of 
what the outcome had been, White- 
head could not lose. 

Sir Edgar is an intelligent man, 
with a certain aptitude for econom- 
ics; in common with other politi- 
cians, he has a strongly developed 
instinct for survival. Yet it would 
be rash to accuse him of statesman- 
ship, or of any virtues other than 
those of undistinguished mediocrity. 
The only fly in Sir Edgar’s ointment 
is the African. From the beginning 
Sir Edgar failed to recognize the 
NDP for what it was—a true expres- 
sion of African opinion, which re- 
fused to be silent, or silenced. When 
he arrested some of the party’s 
leaders, he was astonished at the 
immediate and violent uproar 
among the Africans, which was sub- 
dued only by force. This served 
only to intensify African sentiment. 

When later he introduced meas- 
ures which would give him almost 
unlimited powers to deal with re- 
calcitrant Africans, Whitehead 
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brought down on himself the cen- 
sure of all the Christian bodies and 
missionary leaders, the Law Society, 
the multiracial University and the 
colony’s Chief Justice, who resigned 
in protest. Before this barrage of 
criticism, Whitehead wilted, and 
withdrew. 

He yielded again to pressure when 
he was forced to admit Nkomo and 
the NDP to the Southern Rhode- 
sian delegation on the territorial 
conferences. Again he did so with 
bad grace, and it was not long be- 
fore he found a pretext to exclude 
Nkomo: his collusion with Banda in 
walking out of the Federation talks. 
Sir Edgar explained his action as 
designed to teach “extreme racialis- 
tic African leaders a salutary lesson 
which was long overdue.” No one 
would believe for a moment that this 
was Sir Edgar’s real motive. 


Ax APPARENT DEADLOCK has been 
reached in the constitutional dis- 
cussions for both Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia. 

The Southern Rhodesia confer- 
ence ended on February 7th on a 
note of optimism. Duncan Sandys, 
Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, was able to an- 
nounce a large measure of agree- 
ment and a definite set of proposals. 
Great Britain would be prepared to 
withdraw her reserved powers if al- 
ternative safeguards were approved 
and included in the future Constitu- 
tion. The territorial parliament 
was to be increased from fifty to 
sixty-five members, of whom at least 
twenty per cent were to be Africans. 
While the dual voters’ roll was to be 
retained, the qualifications for the 
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lower roll were to be reduced signifi- 
cantly, allowing an estimated 50,- 
000 Africans to vote. However, in 
fifty of the sixty-five constituencies, 
the lower roll votes would not be al- 
lowed to exceed twenty per cent of 
the whole. The proposed Constitu- 
tion would have to include a Decla- 
ration of Rights, and a Constitu- 
tional Council was to be established 
with power to delay measures which 
they considered discriminatory. 

These measures were opposed 
completely by the Dominion Party, 
which on February ist launched a 
campaign for the complete inde- 
pendence of the South and its se- 
cession from the Federation. The 
NDP, while welcoming a new look 
in the Constitution, made it clear 
that they could not accept the fran- 
chise proposals and that they would 
oppose the Constitution on these 
grounds. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead has secured 
the overwhelming support of his 
United Federation Party for the 
Constitution, and he intends to 
bring the matter before the elector- 
ate in a referendum to be held later 
in the year. It remains to be seen 
whether he can win against the 
strong white opposition party (DP) 
and the African Nationalists 
(NDP). At the moment, the 
chances seem slender, and the out- 
come will obviously be affected by 
events in Northern Rhodesia. 

The Northern Rhodesia confer- 
ence in London was handicapped by 
Sir Roy Welensky’s boycott. The 
proposals made by Colonial Secre- 
tary Iain Macleod met with disap- 
proval from the African delegates 
inside and opposition from Welen- 
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sky supporters outside. Macleod 
recommended that the legislative 
assembly be increased to forty-five 
members, fifteen of whom were to be 
elected by the African and European 
voters respectively, while the re- 
maining fifteen were to be elected by 
both communities, and had to ob- 
tain a required minimum percentage 
of votes from both black and white 
rolls. The Africans objected that 
this did not give them the majority 
they were looking for. Welensky’s 
opposition is easy to appreciate: 
two of his candidates in the last 
election succeeded in obtaining one 
African vote apiece. Sir Roy, there- 
fore, has rejected Mr. Macleod’s 
scheme absolutely. 

The Northern Rhodesian chiefs, 
however, are prepared to consider 
these suggestions; and as time goes 
on, it is likely that Macleod’s pro- 
posals will commend themselves 
more and more to the Africans. Dis- 
cussions are being held in the terri- 
tory, under the Governor, to work 
out the details left unspecified in 
the original draft plan. 


Wren Str Roy rejected these pro- 
posals, he anticipated trouble, and 
immediately mobilized the territor- 
ial forces. So far he is the only one 
to speak or act provocatively. He 
launched a strong attack on Mr. 
Macleod and the British Govern- 
ment, seemingly unaware that West- 
minster alone is responsible for the 
constitutional future of Northern 
Rhodesia, which is a British Pro- 
tectorate. 

No plan for the North can really 
succeed without Welensky’s sup- 
port, and he knows it. The members 





of his party resigned en bloc from 
the Northern Rhodesian Assembly; 
but if Sir Roy thought that this 
would paralyze the administration, 
he was mistaken. The country is 
still running smoothly in the hands 
of the civil service. Moreover, these 
tactics are not likely to commend 
Sir Roy to the British Government. 

Welensky’s latest move is to an- 
nounce that he is willing to discuss 
the future of the North, provided 
that Britain is willing to accept al- 
ternative proposals. These pro- 
posals, still nebulous, are not likely 
to succeed in winning African sup- 
port where those of Mr. Macleod 
failed. Again, if Sir Roy really had 
some useful contribution to make, 
the constitutional conference was 
the place to make it—but this he 
decided to boycott. 

Welensky’s attack on Macleod is 
likely to help toward a rapproche- 
ment between the Africans and the 
British Minister, and facilitate the 
acceptance of his plan, which un- 
doubtedly offers security to all par- 
ties, and great advantages to the 
Africans. It seems that Britain is 
prepared to call Welensky’s bluff, 
and continue without his help, if 
they cannot succeed in getting it. 
Macmillan, seeking a just solution 
in both Northern Rhodesia (in which 
Foreign Secretary Home opposes 
black majority rule) and the rest of 
the Federation, may visit the Fed- 
eration personally to ask for in- 
creased co-operation between the 
two races. 

Much, then, depends on develop- 
ments during the next few months; 
the future is still very much in the 
balance. 
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Tus PREDICAMENT IN which of the world against it. For 


the world finds itself today is 
due essentially to two factors: 
first to the acute secularization 
of Western culture and sec- 
ondly to the revolt of the rest 


more than two centuries West- 
ern civilization has been losing 
contact with the religious trad- 
itions on which it was origi- 
nally founded and devoting all 
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its energies to the conquest and or- 
ganization of the world by economic 
and scientific techniques; and for 
the last fifty years there has been a 
growing resistance to this exploita- 
tion by the rest of the world—a re- 
sistance which has now culminated 
in a revolt which threatens the very 
existence of Western society. 

Nevertheless this revolt is not di- 
rected against the process of secu- 
larization itself. It is not a question 
of a conflict between Western mate- 
rialism and Oriental spirituality. On 
the contrary, the East is following 
the example of the West in its revolt 
against religious tradition and is 
going even further in the direction 
of the total secularization of culture. 
It may attack the West as the em- 
bodiment of economic exploitation, 
but it cannot object to its material- 
ism, since the basis of its protest 
rests on the doctrine of economic 
materialism which it has borrowed 
from the West. 

Where, then, does Catholicism 
stand in relation to this situation? 
In so far as both parties represent 
rival forms of secularism, it might 
seem as though Catholicism was not 
concerned with either of them, so 
that it could look upon the conflict 
in the same spirit as the Hebrew 
prophets regarded the mutual de- 
struction of the world empires in the 
age of Nebuchadnezzar. 

But this is far too simplified a 
view of the situation. Catholicism 
has been so deeply involved in the 
history of Western civilization for 
the last fifteen hundred years that 
Catholics cannot regard Europe in 
the same ways as the Jews regarded 
the Gentile world. Even today after 


the Reformation and the Revolution 
and the secularization of the mod- 
ern state and modern culture, our 
society remains in a certain sense 
Christian. 


Bor WE CANNOT afford to be opti- 
mistic. During the last fifty years 
the new forces that have arisen in 
the modern world have been openly 
anti-Christian ones, and the crea- 
tion of the totalitarian state in Nazi 
Germany and in Communist Russia 
produced a new type of religious per- 
secution which is more subtle and 
far-reaching than anything that the 
Church has had to face in the past. 

It is true that the Communist 
threat is directed against Western 
culture as a whole as well as against 
Christianity. But that does not 
mean that Western culture has be- 
come the conscious defender of the 
Christian faith and of Christian 
moral values. On the contrary, there 
has been a serious slump in the 
practice of religion during the last 
fifty years in England, and perhaps 
in Western Europe as a whole. 

For in order to understand the 
religious state of the modern world, 
we must recognize the existence of 
two contrary tendencies. On the one 
hand the standards of the religious 
minority have been steadily rising, 
while at the same time the general 
level of religious practice among the 
majority of nominal Christians or 
semi - Christians has been rapidly 
sinking. Therefore the general over- 
all tendency is for modern Western 
society to become increasingly pa- 
gan, while at the same time Chris- 
tianity considered as a minority 
religion retains and perhaps even 





increases its vitality and its internal 
strength. 

The situation in England is well 
illustrated in the survey of English 
Life and Leisure which was pub- 
lished in 1951 by B. S. Rowntree 
and G. R. Lavers. It devotes a good 
deal of attention to the religious 
question and makes the first serious 
attempt to estimate by methods of 
social survey what influence Chris- 
tianity exerts in the lives of people 
today. 

The more detailed individual 
studies and case histories in the sur- 
vey give the impression that the real 
cause of modern irreligion is not in- 
tellectual, nor is it due to the influ- 
ence of Communism and dogmatic 
anti-Christianity. It is sheer indif- 
ference: the practical paganism of 
people who have never thought 
deeply on this subject, or perhaps 
on any subject, and who cannot see 
that Christianity has any relevance 
to their actual lives. 

Here are a few typical extracts 
from the two hundred case histories. 
Number 3 “is not a churchgoer al- 
though she has no objection in prin- 
ciple.” She merely says, “It’s kids’ 
stuff, but if people are so dumb as to 
swallow it, it’s O.K. by me.” Number 
24 in not interested in religion. She 
says if saying her prayers would get 
her a house, she would say them, 
but everyone knows it’s all non- 
sense. Number 26 is not interested 
in religion at all and her sole knowl- 
edge of the Christian doctrine is 
that “at school we used to read 
aloud from the Bible—one verse in 
turn around the class. I once went 
to church with my friend, but it was 
all bobbing up and down and I 
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couldn’t even find my place in the 
book.” 


y 

T HE REAL THREAT to Christianity 
and also to the future of Western 
culture, as shown in this survey, is 
not the rational hostility of a deter- 
mined minority, but the existence of 
a great mass of opinion which is not 
antireligious but sub-religious, so 
that it is no longer conscious of any 
spiritual need for Christianity to ful- 
fill. And this is largely a new situa- 
tion. 

For in the past a low level of cul- 
ture did not necessarily involve a 
lack of religious belief. Christianity 
originally made its strongest appeal 
to the poor, the uneducated and the 
socially disinherited: while even the 
primitive peoples who are the lowest 
in the scale of material culture have 
never shown themselves entirely de- 
void of religious sense. 

What is the explanation of this 
change? I believe it is due above all 
to the artificial character of modern 
culture, which is unlike anything 
that previous ages have experienced. 
Our modern Western secularized 
culture is a kind of hothouse growth. 
On the one hand, man is sheltered 
from the direct impact of reality, 
while on the other he is subjected to 
a growing pressure which makes for 
social conformity. 

He seldom has to think for him- 
self or make vital decisions. His 
whole life is spent inside highly or- 
ganized artificial units — factory, 
trade union, office, civil service, 
party—and his success or failure de- 
pends on his relations with such or- 
ganizations. If the Church were one 
of these compulsory organizations 
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modern man would be religious, but 
since it is voluntary, and makes de- 
mands on his spare time, it is felt to 
be superfluous and unnecessary. 

How are Christians to overcome 
this difficulty? The answer is not an 
easy one, for the problem of the con- 
version of the sub-religious is not 
unlike the problem of the education 
of the subnormal. The only real 
solution is to change the cultural en- 
vironment which has made it possi- 
ble for this unnatural state of things 
to develop. For the sub-religious is 
also in a certain sense the subhu- 
man, and the fact that apparently 
healthy and normal individuals can 
become dehumanized in this way 
shows that there is something seri- 
ously wrong in the society and cul- 
ture that have made them what they 
are. 
It is a milder form of the same 
malady which has produced such 
shocking results in the totalitaritan 
states. In recent years we have often 
been forced to ask the question how 
the average well-meaning and well- 
behaved German or Russian ac- 
cepted the existence of the concen- 
tration camps and the mass purges 
which have so shocked our humani- 
tarian instincts. And the answer is 
that the instinct of social conformity 
is stronger than the instinct of hu- 
manitarianism. When the state de- 
cides that inhuman measures are 
required for the good of the party, 
the individual accepts its decision 
without criticism and in fact with- 
out recognizing what the state is 
doing. 


Ix WESTERN society this is for- 
tunately still impossible. The state 





and society as well as the individual 
still accept humanitarian principles 
as a matter of faith. But where hu- 
manitarian principles are not in- 
volved, there is the same tendency 
to subordinate the moral law and 
still more the higher truths of reli- 
gious faith to social conformity and 
social convenience. 

Nevertheless I do not think that 
even the secular humanitarian him- 
self can regard this state of things 
as a satisfactory one. For the con- 
temporary indifference to religion is 
accompanied by an indifference to 
many other things which are neces- 
sary for the welfare of society. For 
it is essentially a negative attitude 
which implies the absence of any 
deep moral conviction and of any 
effective social dynamics beyond the 
appeal to self-interest. It is a sort 
of spiritua! vacuum, which can pro- 
duce no cultural fruit whatever. 

In this respect it is inferior even 
to Communism, which has a dy- 
namic character, even though in the 
last resort its dynamism is that de- 
sire for power which is embodied 
in the party dictatorships and the 
police state. And this is one of the 
greatest dangers that threatens the 
existence of Western culture, when 
the latter is identified with what we 
call “the democratic way of life.” 
It produces a society which is spir- 
itually neutral and passive, and con- 
sequently it affords an easy prey for 
any strong, aggressive revolutionary 
power like Communism. 

Now it is not the business of 
Christianity to defend our secular- 
ized Western culture from the men- 
ace of social or political revolution. 
From the Christian point of view 





there is not much to choose from 
between passive agnosticism or in- 
differentism and active materialism. 
In fact, both of them may be differ- 
ent symptoms or phases of the same 
spiritual disease. 

What is vital is to recover the 
moral and spiritual foundations on 
which the lives of both the indi- 
vidual and the culture depend: to 
bring home to the average man that 
religion is not a pious fiction which 
has nothing to do with the facts of 
life, but that it is concerned with 
realities, that it is in fact the path- 
way to reality and the law of life. 

This is no easy task, since a com- 
pletely secularized culture is a world 
of make-believe in which the figures 
of the cinema and the cartoon strip 
appear more real than the figures 
of the Gospel; in which the artificial 
cycle of wage earning and spending 
has divorced men from their direct 
contact with the life of the earth and 
its natural cycle of labor and har- 
vest; and in which even birth and 
death and sickness and poverty no 
longer bring men face to face with 
ultimate realities, but only bring 
them into closer dependence on the 
state and its bureaucracy, so that 
every human need can be met by 
filling in the appropriate form. 


I N SUCH A world there still remains 
one great social and spiritual insti- 
tution which is the visible embodi- 
ment of Divine authority and super- 
natural truth. So long as the 
Catholic Church is free to lead its 
own life and to show in its life and 
teaching the truth for which it 
stands, it is bound to make an im- 
pression on society, however secu- 
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larized the culture of the latter has 
become. But if the gap between the 
Church and secular culture becomes 
so wide that there is no longer any 
means of communication or possibil- 
ity of mutual understanding be- 
tween them, then there is a danger 
that the reaction to the Church may 
be one of repulsion rather than at- 
traction. 

And so it is not enough for Cath- 
olics to maintain a high standard of 
religious practice within the Cath- 


olic community; it is also necessary 


for them to build a bridge of under- 
standing out into secular culture 
and to act as interpreters of the 
Christian Faith to the world out- 
side the Church. This work is not 
limited to direct missionary activity 
and religious propaganda in the 
formal sense. It is the business of 
every Catholic and especially of 
every educated Catholic. 

We see in the past, especially on 
the Continent in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that the secularization of 
Western culture was not the fault of 
the clergy and the religious orders, 
which did their work well, but was 
due to the failure and passivity of 
the Catholic laity, who allowed the 
case for Christianity to go by de- 
fault and abandoned the field of 
higher education to the secularists. 

Yet however sub-religious and 
lacking in spiritual culture and 
awareness modern society may be, 
it has a real, if rather foggy, respect 
for education, and its chief criticisms 
of orthodox religion are that Chris- 
tianity is out of date, that the 
Church takes a reactionary and 
obscurantist attitude to modern sci- 
ence and sociology, and that Chris- 
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tians are out of touch with modern 
thought. 

Consequently any Catholic who 
is intellectually alive and is at the 
same time obviously convinced of 
the truth of his religion administers 
a shock to their preconceived ideas. 
He is not likely to convert them, but 
he shakes their confidence in the in- 
evitability of the secularist outlook 
and in the stupidity of the religious 
view of life. 

This is the first step, and small as 
it is, it is of vital importance. ‘The 
second step comes when men be- 
come aware of the objective value 
and importance of religious knowl- 
edge: when they realize that such 
knowledge is no less important for 
human welfare and for the under- 
standing of reality than economics 
and the science of nature. This step 
is still below the threshold of Chris- 
tianity; it only leads to a point 
which is common to all the world 
religions and to many thinkers who 
have no religious faith, men such as 
Matthew Arnold in the nineteenth 
century and George Santayana in 
our own age. Nevertheless when this 
step is taken the turning point has 
been reached. 

The existence of a completely 
secularized culture and of the sub- 
religious type of humanity rests on 
the assumption that religious knowl- 
edge is no knowledge and that the 
only real knowledge is concerned 
with material things and with man’s 
economic needs. And the moment 
man becomes aware that he stands 
on the threshold of a spiritual world 
which is as real as the material 
world and is in some degree acces- 
sible to his mind, his feet are set on 





the road which leads to the accept- 
ance of the Christian Faith and to 
membership in the Catholic Church. 
But he cannot follow this path un- 
less Catholics play their part as in- 
terpreters and communicators. 


How CAN THIS be done? The pres- 
ent situation is that modern secu- 
larized culture has become a closed 
world and has lost all contact with 
the higher world of spiritual reality. 
In the past this higher world was 
rendered intelligible and visible to 
Western man through the medium 
of Christian culture, which provided 
a whole series of ways of approach 
adapted to the different types of 
mind and the different forms of in- 
tellectual activity. 

Today all these avenues have be- 
come closed by ignorance, prejudice 
or neglect, and they have to be re- 
opened by the spiritual and intel- 
lectual action of Catholics, each 
working in his own field toward the 
common end, and it is here the work 
of the educated Catholic is of such 
importance. There is an apostolate 
of study as well as an apostolate of 
action and of prayer. 

Christian culture is not the same 
thing as the Christian Faith. But it 
is only through the medium of cul- 
ture that the Faith can penetrate 
civilization and transform the 
thought and ideology of modern so- 
ciety. A Christian culture is a cul- 
ture which is orientated to super- 
natural ends and spiritual reality, 
just as a secularized culture is one 
which is orientated to material real- 
ity and to the satisfaction of man’s 
material needs. 

This is the basic conflict on which 





St. Augustine founded his philoso- 
phy of history. In his view the dy- 
namic principle of society is the 
common will or psychological drive. 
Therefore the only dynamic princi- 
ple in a human society which is God- 
less and self-centered is the will 
to self - satisfaction — cupiditas — 
whether that is the competitive im- 
pulse of selfish acquisitiveness or 
man’s impulses of class conflict and 
the will to power on the part of 
states and nations. 

But against this tendency of man 
to create a_ self-centered, closed 
world which is ultimately doomed 
to self-destruction by its own de- 
structive instincts, there is the di- 
vine process of spiritual restoration 
and reintegration which finds its 
center in the Incarnation and its 
orbit in the Christian Faith. With 
Christianity a new dynamic princi- 
ple enters the life of humanity and 
reorganizes it round a new spiritual 
center and toward a new supernatu- 
ral end. 

This principle is social as well as 
individual. It is embodied in the life 
of an organized community — the 
Catholic Church—and it extends its 
influence to every aspect of human 
life and every form of social activity. 
The elements of human society— 
family, economic association, city 
and state—remain the same, but in 
proportion as they come under the 
influence of the higher spiritual or- 
der, they are directed to new ends. 
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Tus THE CONTRIBUTION of Chris- 
tianity to culture is not merely the 
addition of a new religious element; 
it is the process of re-creation which 
transforms the whole character of 
the social organism. It breaks down 
the closed, self-centered world of 
secularist culture and gives human 
society a new spiritual purpose 
which transcends the conflicting in- 
terests of individual and class and 
race. Thus it provides the psycho- 
logical motive for the creation of a 
genuinely universal culture from 
which no class or race is excluded. 
No doubt the Christian solution 
at first sight appears imperfect as 
compared with the secular ideolo- 
gies and utopias which offer men 
everything at once on condition that 
they submit themselves totally to 
their control. In fact, however, these 
ideologies only increase the social 
divisions and conflicts of the modern 
world and, instead of creating a 
utopia, they plunge mankind deeper 
and deeper into slavery and war. 
Christianity, on the other hand, 
offers no immediate panacea for the 
complex malady of the modern 
world. It has eternity before it, and 
it can afford to take its time. But 
for that very reason a Christian cul- 
ture is potentially far wider and 
more catholic than a secular one. 
It is God-centered, not man-cen- 
tered, and it consequently changes 
the whole pattern of human life by 
setting it in a new perspective. 














Council Debates 


Philip Hughes 
the second of two parts 


Aer II oF the debate was the detailed consideration of a proposed 
definition on the subject of the papal primacy over the whole 
Church of Christ, i.e., that the pope is, by Divine arrangement, the 
supreme ruler of the Church, with full authority over every part of 
it. This doctrine, no less vital than that about the prerogative 
called infallibility, had never entered into the controversies which 
in recent years had occupied the energies of so many Catholics; and 
while, as the debates in the council had revealed, there were actu- 
ally some bishops, Hefele for one, who doubted that the pope was 
infallible, not a single bishop questioned the doctrine of the pri- 
macy, whether in principle or in its practical implications. There 











was here no question of the Minor- 
ity, any more than there had been a 
Minority movement re the definition 
Dei Filius. And with good reason— 
the primacy had been defined doc- 
trine for over four hundred years, 
ever since the General Council of 
Florence, 1439; and it had been the 
general belief of the Church and the 
constantly asserted teaching in act 
of the popes, as far back as history 
goes. 

The discussion, in the next five 
General Congregations, turned on 
the words now to be used to express 
the matter defined; and the critics 
of the draft were moved by the fear 
that the phrases used might lend 
themselves to misconstruction. 
They also regarded it as a serious 
blemish that this section on the 
pope’s over-all authority had not a 
word to say about the complemen- 
tary Catholic belief that the di- 
ocesan bishop’s authority is also Di- 
vine in its origin, that the bishop 
is not a mere vicar or delegate of 
the pope. 

Some of the 140 bishops who had 
sent in reascned amendments to the 
deputation On the Faith also feared, 
it must be said, that this seemingly 
one-sided statement was part and 
parcel of the Curia’s desire to de- 
velop still further the administra- 
tive centralization of the universal 
Church. A much more likely cause 
of their fears, it would seem, was the 
suddenness of the resolve to change 
the order of the topics, and the con- 
sequent proposal of this question 
outside its natural setting in the 
general order of the theology re- 
garding the Church. The council 
had been in session now for six 
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In view of the coming Second Vatican 
Council, it is interesting to see just how an 
ecumenical council works. This is the sec- 
ond of two excerpts on the First Vatican 
Council from the book The Church in 
Crisis, copyright 1961 by Philip Hughes, pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co., Inc. The article 
is devoted largely to “what most people 
have in mind when they speak of the Vatican 
Council,” the crucial debate on the infalli- 
bility decree. Monsignor Hughes is also the 
author of A Popular History of the Cath- 
olic Church. 





months, and no member of the Curia 
could have had any doubt as to what 
the bishops would do with drafts 
that did not please them. 


Tue MOST IMPORTANT speech made 
in these five congregations of June 
6th-13th was perhaps that of Car- 
dinal Rauscher, who improved the 
text of the definition by introducing 
phrases already used by Innocent 
III in the General Council of 1215. 
Cardinal Dechamps, injudiciously, 
surely, and _ uncharacteristically, 
proposed a censure, in the very de- 
cree, of a new work by a Bishop 
present at the council, Maret, dean 
of the faculty of theology at the 
Sorbonne, the leading theologian of 
the Minority on the infallibility 
question. This move fell flat, before 
the silence of the startled bishops 
and the hostility of the presidents. 
The Bishop of Nice also attracted 
the personal attention of these of- 
ficers by explicitly denying that the 
pope’s power in sees other than 
Rome was “episcopal, ordinary or 
immediate.” The spokesman of the 
presidents interrupted to say this 
doctrine was inadmissible. A Hun- 
garian Archbishop, Louis Haynald, 
also proposed that these same words 
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be left out—seemingly as not a suit- 
able description of the supreme au- 
thority. The Melchite Patriarch of 
Antioch pleaded that, in order not 
to create new obstacles to the re- 
conciliation of the Orthodox 
Churches, the decree of Florence 
should be repeated but nothing 
more, with no new anathemas, and 
that something should be added ex- 
plicitly safeguarding the rights of 
the patriarchates. 

The last — thirty-third—speaker 
was the newly consecrated Bishop of 
Angers, Freppel, fresh from his chair 
of theology at the Sorbonne and 
about to begin his great career in 
the hierarchy of France. He did the 
debate the service of showing that 
there could be no clearer term to 
safeguard the rights of the bishops 
than these traditional words, “ordi- 
nary,” which goes back to the Coun- 
cil of 1215, and “immediate,” which 
has the authority of St. Thomas be- 
hind it; terms with a history, then, 
in the technical commentaries of six 
hundred years. 

He derided, in a learned way, “the 
fantastic despotism or absolutism, 
that we have been hearing about.” 
Absolutism was the classic law of 
the ancient Roman Empire, yes. 
“But who has ever said that the Ro- 
man Pontiff may govern the Church 
according to his own sweet will, by 
arbitrary power, by fancy—that is, 
without the laws and the canons? 
.. . Is power arbitrary because it is 
supreme? ... Let us make an end to 
this confusion of ideas.” 

So the debate ended, in its own 
time, and to the bishops of the depu- 
tation On the Faith the seventy-two 
amendments proposed went for con- 





sideration. They reported to the 
council on July 5th, the report being 
made by Bishop Zinelli of Treviso, 
in whose diocese the future St. Pius 
X was a newly appointed parish 
priest. The deputation proposed to 
reject all but four of the amend- 
ments, and the bishops, sometimes 
by unanimous vote, and always by 
huge majorities, supported their 
judgment. 

Meanwhile, on July 4th, in the 
debate on the infallibility—i.e., on 
the proposed text—the fifty-seventh 
speaker had just come down from 
the pulpit, and the other sixty-three 
who had proposed to speak had, to 
the general relief, nobly foregone 
their rights to immortal fame in 
Mansi. 


Aer IlI—the debate on the text 
of the infallibility decree—is what 
most people have in mind when they 
speak of the Vatican Council. It be- 
gan on June 15th and occupied 
eleven meetings of the council, 120 
of whose members proposed them- 
selves as speakers. Actually only 
fifty-seven were heard, and as, by the 
time the debate began, all the gen- 
eralities of the subject had been 
exhausted, the bishops were treated 
to a vast deal of rambling exhorta- 
tion and its repetition. The presi- 
dents, in this last section of the 
council, were daily calling speakers 
back to the matter in hand, the suit- 
ability of the proposed text. But 
nonetheless the text was thoroughly 
discussed, and it was amended out 
of recognition. 

The general sense of the directing 
mind of the council was to produce a 
text of the strictest theological 





accuracy, that no particular party 
would be able to cite as a warranty 
for the condemnation of other par- 
ties, the subject of the definition be- 
ing, as Cardinal Dechamps had al- 
ready said, not the controversial 
ideas of the moment but the tradi- 
tional belief of the Church, the belief 
set out by such classic teachers as 
Bellarmine and St. Thomas. 

A powerful influence in all this 
was the Archbishop of Bologna, Car- 
dinal Guidi, a Dominican who spoke 
on June 18th. He proposed to make 
the title of the decree more exact— 
not to use in such a document the 
loose phrase “the pope’s infallibil- 
ity,” which might to taken to mean 
a permanent quality in the pope. 
The Divine assistance which pre- 
serves the pope as universal teacher 
from error is a transient Divine act, 
he pointed out, making the pope’s 
act infallible but not his person. It 
is the definition that is infallible and 
not the person. Therefore, let the 
title be “The infallibility of the 
pope’s dogmatic pronouncements.” 

To those more at home with pul- 
pit oratory than such cool theologi- 
cal analysis, this was far from pleas- 
ing, and the cardinal was violently 
interrupted. Despite this opposition 
—and the resentment of Pius IX, 
that a cardinal from the Papal State 
should have opposed him—the title 
of the decree was changed in Guidi’s 
sense, and so voted, and so promul- 
gated, by the Pope. 

There were two other remarkable 
speeches, each time from a member 
of the deputation De Fide that was 
responsible for proposing the defini- 
tion, each speaker desiring to amend 
it still more seriously. The first of 
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these was Cullen of Dublin, who pro- 
posed an entirely new form of words 
for the definition itself. It is the 
form as it actually stands. The 
other speaker was a German, Mar- 
tin, Bishop of Paderborn, who pro- 
posed that the whole section on in- 
fallibility (and -not merely the 
definition itself) be rewritten, and 
a long historical passage be written 
into it to make clearer still what the 
definition did not do, e.g., confer 
new powers on the pope, extend 
papal power in a way never before 
heard of, do away with the tradi- 
tional safeguards. 

By this first week of July the heat 
was such that the official records 
speak of it. The practical men on 
both sides began to meet behind the 
scenes—Manning and Haynald are 
especially named — and a joint ef- 
fort was made to induce the remain- 
ing sixty-three speakers to desist. 
It was successful, and on July 4th, 
after the speech of the Bishop of 
Oren, the presidents announced that 
as no one else wanted to speak, the 
debate was closed—this, says the 
record, “amid general shouts of joy, 
and applause.” 


Barons THE DEPUTATION De Fide, 
however, there still remained many 
laborious hours, studying the nine- 
ty-six amendments proposed by the 
speakers and another forty-eight 
sent in in writing. With the aid of 
their theologians they had sorted it 
out, and were ready with their 
recommendations to the council by 
July 11th. They then proposed, fol- 
lowing Guidi, to change the title and, 
following Martin, to put in the his- 
torical section. They accepted the 
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new—Cullen—wording of the defi- 
nition, and so were able to refuse 
the hundred proposed amendments 
of the old formula. The explanation 
and justification of all this was left 
to the Bishop of Brixen, Vincent 
Gasser, “the most prominent the- 
ologian in the council,” to whose 
great speech Butler gives a whole 
chapter of his book. The council, 
without more ado, voted as the 
deputation proposed. 

The way was now open for the 
“trial voting” on the second Dog- 
matic Constitution prepared by the 
council, the definition of the papal 
primacy and the infallibility of the 
pope’s ex cathedra pronouncements. 
This took place on July 13th. The 
votes were: Pro—451, Contra—88, 
Pro with some reservations — 62. 
There were another seventy - six 
bishops who, though still in Rome, 
did not attend and vote. 

Those who voted pro, but with a 
reservation (placet iuxta modum), 
had to send in a note of the reserva- 
tion, i.e., the change they wished to 
see made. The schedule of these, pre- 
pared now for the use of the council, 
ran to as many as 160 items, 200 al- 
terations in all. By no means all of 
these were from the Minority. The 
changes made in the text of the pro- 
posed constitution had greatly dis- 
pleased some of “the extreme papal 
school” among the bishops, and they 
called for the suppression of the new 
historical passage, and asked that 
the infallibility be explicitly de- 
clared to extend beyond the field of 
faith and morals. 

The deputation recommended 
that all but two of these suggested 
changes be rejected. The two were, 


first, the suppression of two quota- 
tions, from St. Augustine and St. 
Irenaeus, which were not really rele- 
vant to the matter they were intro- 
duced to support, and secondly, a 
clause to make clear that the infal- 
libility of ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments did not depend on the assent 
of the Church to them. These deci- 
sions of the deputation On the Faith 
the whole body of bishops accepted, 
in the eighty-sixth General Congre- 
gation, July 16th. The solemn Pub- 
lic Session of voting and definition 
was announced for Monday, July 
18th. 

Meanwhile, what of the eighty- 
eight who had voted non placet? 
For them this had been a week of 
anxiety and distress. They made 
every effort to secure modifications 
that would save them from the need 
to vote non placet at the coming 
solemn session. On July 15th they 
sent a deputation to the Pope. Ket- 
teler, it is said, fell on his knees and 
with tears besought the Pope to 
make himself the changes which the 
council had rejected, chiefly the ad- 
dition of a phrase explicitly men- 
tioning the role of the bishops and 
the Church in the “evolution” of an 
infallible pronouncement. So little, 
it may now seem, ninety years after 
the event, separated the Minority, 
at the crucial hour, from their breth- 
ren—the question which is the bet- 
ter form of words. On the day after 
their audience some of the Minority 
were surely among the 552 bishops 
who took part in the last General 
Congregation. Then, on the very 
eve of the definitive voting, they met 
to decide finally on their action. 
They were by no means unanimous- 








ly resolved. Haynald won them 
over to his idea of solemnly closing 
their long campaign of protest by a 
public vote contra. And then came 
Dupanloup, very late, and, told of 
the decision, he reopened the discus- 
sion, and carried the day, reversing 
the Haynald plan. The bishops 
should keep away from the morrow’s 
event. “We could not vote placet,” 
he urged, “for nobody would believe 
us. We could not vote non placet, 
for the sake of the Catholic world, 
which would not understand us, and 
which might be scandalized.” By 36 
votes to 28 the bishops accepted this 
idea, and in a letter to the Pope 
they explained their action. “Filial 
piety and respect,” they say, “do 
not allow us, in a cause so closely 
affecting Your Holiness, to say non 
placet openly, face to face with our 
Father.” Fifty-five signed, and eight 
others wrote individually to the 
Pope. 


Tu GREAT DAY came in with heavy 
showers of rain. It has often been 
described how the long hour and a 
half of the voting—each of the 535 
bishops present, vested in cope and 
miter, called on by name, rising and 
pronouncing his vote—took place to 
the accompaniment of a wonderful 
July thunderstorm. “Nothing ap- 
proaching to the solemn splendour 
of that storm could have been pre- 
pared,” wrote the correspondent of 
The Times, the Rev. Thomas Moz- 
ley, Newman’s brother-in-law and 
erstwhile pupil. At the close, it was 
so dark in the basilica that lights 
were needed for the Pope to read the 
authoritative phrases, “We define 
and confirm by our apostolic author- 
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ity, the sacred council approving,” 
the Dogmatic Constitution as it has 
been read. Then, from their places 
among the bishops, two figures made 
their way to the foot of the papal 
throne, the two bishops who had 
voted non placet. “Holy Father, 
now I believe,” each of them said. 
One was the Bishop of Cajazzo in 
southern Italy, the other Edward 
Fitzgerald, Bishop of Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Meanwhile, the fortnight between 
the close of the debate and the 
promulgation of the constitution 
Pastor Aeternus had seen, in the 
world outside the council, the swift 
emerging of a first-class internation- 
al crisis. When Dupanloup and Dar- 
boy met Melchers and Ketteler in 
that last conference, the evening be- 
fore the final session, their two 
countries were already on the verge 
of war. 

Two days later the fateful 
Franco -German war had begun. 
Napoleon III must now perforce re- 
call his troops that were the Pope’s 
protection against United Italy. On 
August 4th they began to embark. 
From the Italians came a request 
that the Pope would bless the now 
inevitable invasion, and surrender 
Rome like a good Catholic and a 
good Italian. On September 11th 
the invasion began, and on Septem- 
ber 20th Rome capitulated to the 
army of Cadorna — something like 
three weeks after a revolution in 
Paris had overthrown the empire of 
Napoleon III. 

In all these weeks of crisis the 
work of the General Congregations 
had continued, the 120 bishops who 
had not availed themselves of the 
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“vacation” granted by the Pope toil- 
ing steadily through August at the 
unfinished project on ecclesiastical 
discipline. But just a month to the 
day after the Italian capture of 
Rome Pius IX suspended the coun- 
cil, indefinitely. It has never been 
reassembled since. 

The Minority bishops, once re- 
turned to their flocks, published 
their belief and acceptance of the 
decree against which they had voted 
—some half dozen of them after 
severe interior struggles. The Holy 
See bore no ill will for their opposi- 
tion. Of the Austro - Hungarians, 
Simor, Haynald and von Fiirsten- 
berg were made cardinals within the 
next few years; and had their re- 
spective governments not hindered 
it, Leo XIII, it is said, would have 
given the hat to Dupanloup and to 
Strossmayer. 

It had ever been a very general 
consideration with the Minority pre- 
lates that a definition of infallibility 
would be followed by schisms and 
individual defections everywhere. 
An American Bishop, McQuaid, may 
be quoted as an example: “. . . The 
damage to the Church will be im- 
mense. In some countries there will 


be large schisms, and great losses to 
the Church in all countries except 
Italy, Spain, and Ireland and among 
our poor people at home.” 

But none of these fears were real- 
ized. Only in Germany and Switzer- 
land did a group of clergy—profes- 
sors of theology and canon law in 
various state universities—win over 
a number of Catholics who organ- 
ized themselves as the Old Catholic 
Church. Since no bishop patronized 
the little movement the chiefs were 
driven, for ordinations and the rite 
of episcopal consecration, to the 
schismatic Jansenist Bishop of 
Utrecht. And although various gov- 
ernments gave the movement recog- 
nition it languished from its birth. 

Nowhere in the Church, from the 
beginning of the Catholic revival, 
had the renewed activity of the 
papacy been anything but welcome 
to the generality of Catholics. Their 
wholehearted acceptance of the de- 
crees of 1870 was natural, inevitable. 
It was an acceptance that was in the 
nature of things, and that meant no 
more change than that they now be- 
lieved explicitly what, like their fa- 
thers for centuries, they always im- 
plicitly had taken for granted. 


The Ecumenical Council 


Liam Bropuy 


N OW is the time acceptable, for now 

A myriad wills, like wind-swayed corn, are bent 
Before the Pentecostal wind, impelled 

By shared and gathering urgency; they bow, 
But tarry, all expectantly intent, 

Wishful by waiting Love to be compelled. 








Thomas Halton 


The Priest 
As Critic 


Do our seminaries produce a hypercritical mind 


while destroying the creative urge? 


N OT ALL PRIES! CRITICS are as obtuse as the Dominican friar who 
denounced Dante a few years after his death as “a self-deluded 
dabbler in verse and a loquacious sophist whose phantoms will di- 
vert the reader from the path of truth.” But some are just as fond 
of pontificating, just as quick to censure, and just as slow to recog- 
nize literary greatness—all in the name of keeping “the reader” 
on the straight and narrow path of truth. It is doing truth a dis- 
service, however, to make the approaches straighter and narrower 
than they were meant to be, and if priest-critics sometimes make 
bad signposts it is perhaps because they take their obligations to 
morality tog seriously and do not take their obligations to art seri- 
ously enough. Only by a sensitive balancing of the claims of both 
will a Dante be distinguished from a dabbler. 

It is too often presupposed that a good theologian will make a 
good literary critic. It is the same sort of mistake as presuming 
that a good theologian will make a good lecturer, or a good televi- 
sion panelist, or a good confessor for an old ladies’ home. No 
amount of disproof on the part of theologians themselves has suc- 
ceeded in ridding us of this oversimplification, and from it stems 
much of our mediocre performance both in the written and spoken 
word. 

One can think of several good reasons why a good theologian 
does not necessarily make a good literary critic. Becoming a good 
theologian is a full-time occupation, which does not permit of 
much “secular” reading on the side, and many distinguished the- 
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ologians, like many distinguished 
scientists, have a poor “general 
reading” background, due in the 
main to lack of time, but often due, 
in the priest’s case, to notoriously 
bare literary cupboards in major 
seminaries during the critical, for- 
mative years. The emphasis on La- 
tin in examinations, the sacrifice of 
form to matter, the occupational 
hazards of working among medieval 
authors—these factors do not con- 
tribute much to the development of 
a modern prose style. Sociologists 
may be right in telling us that only 
one in three hundred Americans 
reads serious books any more. The 
rate is probably higher among 
priests but who can say if it is very 
much higher. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many priests read, 
let us say, half a dozen serious 
novels annually. If the number is 
small, as it very well might be, then 
it would seem to follow that priests 
as a class are not compulsive addicts 
of modern literature, and that as a 
class they may not be good critics 
either. 


‘Tus ANSWER TO the problem, if it is 
a problem, is not simply less the- 
ology and more Graham Greene. 
Stringent library budgeting is the 
order of the day in most seminaries, 
so it is hardly surprising that in any 
straight fight between Suarez and 
Sartre, or Cyprian and Kerouac, 
those left of center get left out in 
the cold. Seminary directors can 
hardly be blamed either for feeling 
that the bulk of modern literature is 
an unsatisfactory introduction to 
the devout life. But against ultra- 
conservatism in the matter — the 


“In our literary criticism, as in our ser- 
mons,” says Rev. Thomas Halton, “where the 
argument is weak we sometimes tend to raise 
our voices, substituting authoritarianism for 
dialogue, and the pulpit manner for the cul- 
tured exchange.” Criticism is a vocation 
that has its own techniques and the semi- 
nary does not usually equip a young priest 
with these techniques. Father Halton is as- 
sistant professor of Greek and Latin at Cath- 
olic University. This is his third contribu- 
tion to THe CatHotic Worvp. 





kind that would ban fiction written 
since 1900—it can be urged that 
seminary training must also be an 
introduction to the profane life, the 
scene of the future priest’s labors, 
and that modern literature may pro- 
vide the best introduction here. 

“Great accents,” says the author 
of On the Sublime, “we expect to 
fall from the lips of those whose 
thoughts are deep and grave.” It 
must be admitted, however, that the 
deep, grave thoughts of clerics do 
not often add up to great accents. 
The hallmark of clerical writing is 
a certain cold, impersonal com- 
petence. It is as if every priest, put- 
ting pen to paper, reminds himself 
of how successfully St. Thomas 
kept himself out of the Summa, and 
determines to follow suit. The re- 
sult is a studied lack of involvement, 
a sort of Christianized ataraxia, a 
grim asceticism that refuses to wear 
its heart on its sleeve. 

The imbalance between reason 
and emotion is especially notice- 
able: your priest-writer is all head. 
He defines, subdivides, distinguish- 
es, analyzes, exposes errors, lays 
down principles, quotes authorities. 
His manner is the manner of a con- 
troversialist, his style, with its ap- 
peal to the authors, its meticulous 








documentation, its paraphernalia of 
footnotes, is the style of a Devil’s 
Advocate investigating claims, de- 
fending the truth, exposing theo- 
logical shortcomings both in novel 
and novelist, and above all conceal- 
ing every personal emotion like 
pleasure or pain. A writer of this 
sort is not just a critic: he is a 
supreme judge, -and from his deci- 
sion there is no appeal: it carries the 
finality of Canon Sheehan’s Doctor 
Gray and his deadly monotone—“It 
is the law.” 


— ACT AS critics of the writ- 
ings of others without adding much 
to the deposit of literature them- 
selves. How many novels have been 
written by priests in the present cen- 
tury? How many plays, short 
stories, even poems? Canon Shee- 
han, Gerard Manley Hopkins, José 
Luis Martin Descalzo are rare birds 
in any country, and recognition of 
their talents has seldom come in the 
first instance from their fellow 
‘priests, who tend to regard a priest 
turned writer with a sort of latent 
distrust, the kind of suspicion im- 
mortalized in Thomas Merton’s 
story of the monk who, hearing that 
one of the brethren was publishing a 
second book, asked: “Is it true that 
he’s leaving the monastery?” 

For whatever reason, clerical ac- 
complishment in creative writing is 
deplorably thin. Goethe’s remark 
that in this world there are few 
voices and many echoes is peculiar- 
ly applicable to the world of clerical 
writing. Some feel that theological 
studies as at present pursued pro- 
duce a hypercritical mind while at 
the same time weakening, and in 
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time destroying, the creative urge. 
There are those who would blame 
this on the increasing inroads of 
canon law. Our very dedication to 
the ideal of prefection may produce 
an all-round reluctance to create 
anything less than perfect. So our 
inchoate creations never come to 
term because they never measure up 
to our own absolute standards. If 
this is part of the explanation it does 
not justify our excessive dogmatism 
in judging the creations of others. 
In our literary criticism, as in our 
sermons, where the argument is 
weak we sometimes tend to raise our 
voices, substituting authoritarian- 
ism for dialogue, and the pulpit 
manner for the cultured exchange. 

It is hardly to be wondered at if 
writers, in their turn, sometimes get 
mad at us and pillory us in their 
stories and plays. One thinks of 
Sean O’Casey’s Father Domineer, 
and this commentary on his literary 
anticlericalism by Jules Koslow in 
The Green and the Red: 


The Church, exemplified by Father 
Domineer, is scourged for its insistence 
on gloom instead of glow, its preoccupa- 
tion with driving out of the hearts of 
humanity the joy of the dance, the de- 
light of the song, the gaiety of love and 
passion. 


Without in any way selling the 
pass to O’Casey it may be conceded 
that priests who are prophets of 
gloom and unsympathetic to the 
gaiety of love and passion sometimes 
enter the literary lists. It may be 
conceded that at times they have 
been excessively gloomy and exces- 
sively unsympathetic. It may be 
that their literary credentials were 
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not as strong as their moral indigna- 
tion. And it may all be a necessary 
part of what Alan Tate has called 
the “standing quarrel between the 
imaginative writer and the Church,” 
since “the subject of the imagina- 
tive writer is necessarily men as they 
are behaving, not as they ought to 
behave.” 


P RIESTS FAIL AS literary critics if 
they have not a proper appreciation 
of the place and legitimate function 
of passion in human life. They fail, 
too, if they squeeze all passion from 
their own writing. The two chief 
components of sublimity, to return 
to On the Sublime, are first, the 
power of forming great conceptions, 
and secondly, vehement and in- 
spired passion. This is just another 
way of saying that good writing pre- 
supposes a proper balance between 
the complementary, but often con- 
flicting, claims of heart and head. 
The priest, celibate and childless in 
his own life, must be tolerant and 
understanding before the workings 
of passion in literature as in life. 
Like Patrick Kavanagh’s curate he 
must be “one who was not afraid 
when the sun opened a flower.” 
The tag in necessariis unitas, in 
dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas 
is quoted oftener than it is analyzed. 
Unity in essentials requires from 
priest-critics an agreed front on 
what might be an occasion of mortal 
sin to the average reader. ‘The 
priest’s main function, as critic no 
less than as pastor, is to safeguard 
the faith and morals of Catholic 
readers. The unum necessarium in 
his criticism is to point out when a 
novel is not a work of art, but an in- 


sidious antireligious tract, or a dan- 
gerous aphrodisiac. This is a true 
function of criticism or judgment, 
but the black cap should be donned 
only after great provocation and 
deliberation. It fits some critics too 
easily. There are other judgments 
which he should not hesitate to pass. 
If a novel is defective at the other 
extreme—in its childish refusal to 
treat of man as he is, sinful but re- 
deemed—then he should point out 
that it will not merely do no harm to 
children, but that it will probably do 
no good to adults either. Too many 
readers have discovered that what 
we style “wholesome Catholic read- 
ing” often only amounts to medi- 
ocrity. 

The underlying assumption in 
some clerical criticism is that what 
does not harm clerics personally 
may harm the more susceptible 
laity. This assumption requires 
more scrutiny than it has generally 
been given. It should be remem- 
bered that most of the readers of 
serious modern literature are not in- 
flammable, easily corruptible youth, 
but culturally mature, married or 
imminently marriageable, adults. If 
any testing of shock absorbers were 
possible as between cleric and such 
adults it might emerge that lay 
readers are not nearly as liable to 
shock as priests sometimes fear. One 
might venture even further and sug- 
gest that the best judge of the re- 
silience of shock absorbers among 
the laity might be, not priest-critics, 
but lay critics of proven moral and 
aesthetic integrity. The built - in 
life of clerical celibacy may not be 
the best—and certainly is not the 
only—testing ground for the liter- 








ary launchings of the world, the 
flesh and the devil. 


I, IS APPARENT that over the years 
priests have not been able to present 
a united front on the morality of 
reading certain controversial works 
of fiction. Clerical reviewers of 
Graham Greene have ranged all the 
way from near canonization to near 
excommunication. More recently 
The Devil’s Advocate has been hail- 
ed— “a splendid affirmation that 
love is indivisible’ — and bewailed 
—‘“the only thing more ludicrous 
than the work itself is its choice for 
distribution by a Catholic book 
club.” One priest-reviewer says, “We 
may not be edified by what these 
people do (and we are not unneces- 
sarily shocked . . .)” whilst another 
says that the author’s “frankness 
will surprise only those unacquaint- 
ed with his primitive mise-en-scéne 
and with the tradition of fiction in 
which he writes.” Similar soundings 
in clerical reviews will bring to the 
surface the same rather perplexing 
variety of critical opinion on the 
literary morality of books of the 
moment—and this is the area of 
essentials where unity is called for. 

To some Catholics “liberty” is al- 
most as incendiary a word as “lib- 
eral,” which is tantamount to dis- 
owning a baptismal birthright, the 
liberty of the sons of God. There 
are areas in which our unity has re- 
duced itself to cliché—the continu- 
ous chorus of complaint about 
novels that are “lacking in Catholic 
content,” or that “contain sugges- 
tive situations,” or “language un- 
necessarily crude.” This unity only 
leaves us open to the currently fash- 
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ionable charge of being monolithic, 
a charge that fits too well the lapi- 
dary style of some of our writing. It 
isn’t what we say that is at fault, 
but our manner of expressing it. 

The English Tablet (Feb. 20, 
1960), reviewing Father Descalzo’s 
Spanish novel, God’s Frontier, said 
that “it has an essential freedom in 
observation, a detachment from ec- 
clesiastical taboo that are welcome.” 
This is an excellent translation of in 
dubiis libertas, for it is ecclesiastical 
taboo, and not ecclesiastical law 
that drives some critics to be plus 
catholique que le Pape. It is taboo 
that launches in every book review, 
with revivalist fervor, on a campaign 
for more “wholesome” literature. 
People do not write better than they 
are, and we cannot change the face 
of modern literature without first 
changing the face of the modern 
world. 

It should not be necessary to rec- 
ommend the tag in omnibus caritas 
as a working principle to priests. 
Yet it must be confessed that ec- 
clesiastics have often visited the sins 
of the characters of fiction on the 
heads of unfortunate novelists, and 
have come to bury the “Catholic” 
novelist more often than to praise 
him. In clerical reviewing we are 
all familiar with the nonproductive 
reviewer who feels that Thomas 
Merton is writing too much, or who 
takes Guardini to task for forgetting 
that our sorrow will be turned into 
joy, or who respects the vision of 
Jungmann, but thinks that it will 
not fit the Irish, or Spanish, situa- 
tion. 

Ronald Knox emerges as a model 
for priest-critics in his essay on 
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Richard Crashaw. Crashaw was a 
Cambridge man who became an Ox- 
ford man—‘“and I have never rub- 
bed it in,” said Knox, with heroic 
restraint. Crashaw began life in the 
Church of England and became in- 
stead a member of the Church of 
Rome. “And I have forgotten to rub 
that in either.” His final word should 
be taken as text by the priest who 
wishes to do his duty by the word 
“literary” as well as by “critic”: 


I have only been concerned to interpret 
such a man as would have adorned, by 
his genius, any university, and by his 
holiness, any church; and I would rather 
stand worshipping at his shrine than 
make it a text of controversy. 


What we have been suggesting in 
the course of these remarks, with 
greater or less daring, is that priest- 
critics have not always shown the 
unity in essentials, or freedom in 
nonessentials, or universal charity 
that is called for in literary criticism. 
Pope John XXIII, speaking to a 
group of journalists last year, said: 


To achieve that combination of gifts that 
makes the journalist’s service easy and 


fruitful, an apprenticeship is necessary. 
. .. He needs the delicacy of the doctor, 
the versatility of the literary scholar, the 
intuition of the jurist and the sense of 
responsibility of the educator. 


Similar gifts of delicacy, versatility, 
intuition and a sense of respon- 
sibility are required in the priest- 
writer, and a great sense of respon- 
sibility does not make up for a great 
lack of the other three. An appren- 
ticeship is also necessary, if any 
kind of fruitful dialogue is to open 
up between the theologian and the 
literary artist. The weaknesses of 
clerical dilettantism in fields like 
civil law, architecture and music 
are by now reasonably widely recog- 
nized, at least by the laity. It is 
time that we extended our soul- 
searchings and examination of cre- 
dentials to the whole field of writing, 
and more specifically to the all-im- 
portant section of it that deals with 
literary morality. The most that we 
have been doing up to now is demon- 
strating that within the ranks of 
clerical critics one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. But the laity 
expect to be told which is which. 
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Joseph Green, Jr. 


The Public Image of 
President Kennedy 


“He has gained rapport with the people 
less because he is one of them 


and more because he is above them.” 


Tue INAUGURATION OF John Fitzgerald Kennedy as President of 
the United States is replete with sociological implications. The 
most obvious and well-publicized feature of it, of course, is the 
breaking down of an historical wall which maintained the presi- 
dency as an office to which only white, Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
could successfully aspire. The election of Kennedy represents the 
extension of the American dream to minority groups. The myth 
that any ambitious American boy can become president is some- 
what less mythical than formerly. 

In reflecting upon the new President one cannot help but see a 
resurgence of characteristics which Americans like to think of as 
typically American, as characteristics which score heavily on any 
kind of “all-American” poll. However superficial some of these 
traits may seem to intellectuals, they are important to many 
Americans and have the same kind of effect upon the morale of a 
people as many seemingly unrelated events have upon business 
psychology and the Wall Street seismograph. These traits center 
around two apparently contradictory identifications, one with the 
common people, the other with the elite. President Kennedy, it 
seems, can both have his cake and eat it. 

Considering first Kennedy’s identification with the common 
man, we have the case of “the boy who made good,” an identifica- 
tion certainly made by Catholics, by Irish-Americans and less 
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directly (though devastatingly at the 
polls) by all the other urban mi- 
nority groups. That he is a rich 
young man from a very wealthy fam- 
ily is really not a point against him 
with the twentieth -century rank 
and file of citizens who, unlike many 
of their nineteenth - century grand- 
parents, do not regard a one-genera- 
tion rags-to-riches story as realistic. 
Such strike-it-rich sagas have in our 
time been reduced to money games, 
adult fairy tales into which Ameri- 
cans escaped for a time until Charles 
Van Doren destroyed the illusion 
with his Congressional testimony. 

But if the youthful Van Doren 
was a spurious culture hero to the 
American people, Jack Kennedy is 
authentic. He has come to the top 
through three generations of strug- 
gle on the American scene. His im- 
migrant grandfather represents suc- 
cess in our historically dominant 
social institution, indeed in “our 
business civilization,’ as James 
Truslow Adams has called it. Jack 
Kennedy has demonstrated to his 
generation heroism in war, academic 
success and amazing political acu- 
men and tenacity. 

In an age of television he has 
furthermore proven to be quite 
“telegenic,” having eyes reminiscent 
to the older generation of Rudy Val- 
lee and a hair style as distinctive as 
that of a Presley or a Fabian. This 
popular appeal, it is hoped, will be a 
tremendous help to the new Presi- 
dent as he steps into the role of 
Marc Anthony and pleads for the 
“ears” of a people whose political 
lethargy is little less than scandal- 
ous against the background of its 
leadership role in the Free World. 
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In this analysis of the sociological impli- 
cations of certain aspects of the public image 
of President Kennedy, the author suggests 
that he combines the qualities of an intel- 
lectual, a hard-headed politician and a popu- 
lar hero, and thus possesses what Stevenson 
lacked: the potential for effective leader- 
ship. Joseph Green, Jr., is assistant profes- 
sor of sociology at Villanova University and 
is President of the Philadelphia chapter of 
the American Catholic Sociological Society. 





Social scientists currently tend 
to view leadership as largely a 
group-centered activity. The twen- 
tieth-century leader is said to be 
emergent from and representative 
of the group. He is a “team man” if 
not an organization man; he is situa- 
tion-oriented and close to his follow- 
ing. John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
clearly has this dimension of leader- 
ship as did Dwight Eisenhower, 
though in a different way. Eisen- 
hower, despite his enormous pres- 
tige as a military hero, maintained 
his great presidential popularity 
apart from political ups and downs 
because of his warm, friendly, home- 
town personality. 

John Kennedy is, as Al Smith 
was, a leader whose initial following 
was among urbanites and minority 
groups. Kennedy, however, has had 
assets, both intrinsic and extrinsic, 
upon which to expand his follower- 
ship on a national scale. With the 
emergence of the mass media and 
the increasing standardization of 
taste and interest Kennedy has not 
only reached the masses but comes 
to them not with a regional or ethnic 
flavor as did Al Smith (the New 
England accent notwithstanding) 
but as a composite stereotype of 
matinee idol, war hero, intellectual 
and athlete. 
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He had the benefit of four nation- 
wide television shows in which he 
exercised three of these roles. There 
is little question that if the debates 
were regarded as screen tests for 
the hero role, Mr. Kennedy would 
get the job. He was also able to 
demonstrate possession of an agile 
mind with a storehouse of detailed 
knowledge on all the issues and a 
set of strong convictions regarding 
each. Finally, through his image the 
subtle flavor of an athletic contest 
was projected into the encounter. 
One commentator noted that Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Nixon were really 
about the same height, yet the TV 
screen gave a different impression. 
Kennedy projected a physical image 
of a tall leather-skinned New Eng- 
land seaman, tough and hard in the 
Yankee tradition. Mr. Nixon in his 
first appearance looked pale and al- 
most consumptive and later im- 
provements in his physical image 
seemed only to eliminate the nega- 
tive. 

Kennedy, having outscored his 
opponent on sex appeal and having 
done well in discussing the issues, 
was a delight to the viewer whose 
favorite TV shows are the Wednes- 
day-night fights and westerns. He 
reminded them perhaps of an ag- 
gressive boxer constantly carrying 
the fight to his opponent; his argu- 
ments seemed to come forth like left 
jabs. When it was all over, Mr. 
Kennedy’s fast mind left an impres- 
sion like that of the much-publi- 
cized “fast fun” and persuaded the 
viewers that this new television per- 
sonality could handle Mr. Khru- 
shchev in the kitchen, at the summit 
or any place else. During the cam- 


paign much was heard about Ken- 
nedy’s favorite game of touch foot- 
ball and after the election “the 
football look” of the Kennedy or- 
ganization became the subject for an 
article in a magazine of wide circu- 
lation. 


Tu SECOND IDENTIFICATION, that 
which would link Kennedy with the 
elite, is also not hard to make. The 
fact of Kennedy’s wealth is well 
known and its existence, it can be 
argued (as with his Catholicism), 
is a greater asset than a liability. 
For it has provided Jack Kennedy 
with the advantages of education, 
travel and a wide circle of friends, 
which includes interesting and suc- 
cessful people. No doubt much of 
the Kennedy confidence springs 
from the family tradition of achieve- 
ment and the American people have 
never begrudged another success as 
long as he was a good sport about 
it, as long as he remained “demo- 
cratic.” 

Whether one calls it the “power 
elite” or the aristocracy, there is no 
doubt that the Kennedys belong. 
Father and son represent the socio- 
economic axis of Wall Street and 
Harvard; Joseph Kennedy as one 
of the nation’s most influential busi- 
nessmen and John as a member of 
the board of trustees of America’s 
oldest and most venerable seat of 
higher learning. The latter status, 
ironically, is more likely to give the 
new President social standing than 
occupancy of the highest office in the 
land. 

Despite the aforementioned popu- 
lar identification of the new Presi- 
dent, his appearance is far from 





ordinary. No backslapping politi- 
cian or “one of the boys” is Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Instead one finds 
a moderately rigid New England 
personality reflecting strength 
though never smug or condescend- 
ing. A radiant smile, though used 
sparingly, and an always sincere 
manner dispel the possibility of his 
stiffness being interpreted as snob- 
bishness; as Kipling would have it, 
he walks with kings and keeps the 
common touch. While he possesses 
a measure of the de Gaulle aloofness 
from the people, confronts them in 
a straightforward and formal man- 
ner and is never the entertainer or 
storyteller, he has gained rapport 
with the people less because he is 
one of them and more because he is 
above them—approachable, humble, 
sincere, with his roots clearly recog- 
nizable as emergent from them but 
nonetheless above them. 

John Kennedy seems unawed by 
the terrifying aspects of the presi- 
dency; he did not take office with 
the trepidation which Harry Tru- 
man openly professed; he showed no 
reluctance to run as both Eisen- 
hower and Stevenson originally did; 
nor did he apotheosize the office as 
Mr. Nixon did on occasion, thereby 
tending, however subtly, to dimin- 
ish his own stature. Never maximiz- 
ing or minimizing either the office or 
himself, Kennedy’s attitude long be- 
fore Truman asked him was—I am 
ready. 

Only a man with a strong sense 
of noblesse oblige could con- 
front the prospect of election to the 
presidency of the United States in 
these times with the equanimity 
which Kennedy displayed. 
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Tu KENNEDY PATTERN of combin- 
ing identification with and differen- 
tiation from the group is an ancient 
leadership pattern which is more 
easily known than achieved by a 
prospective leader. Great leaders, 
though they be as different as 
Churchill and Gandhi, Hitler and 
de Gaulle, possess both immanence 
and transcendence with respect to 
their following. While the imma- 
nent aspect springs from identifica- 
tion with the group, the transcend- 
ent is usually an ideal of perfection, 
a myth of the past or dream of the 
future which a charismatic leader 
seems to possess more fully than the 
people. Some leaders even succeed 
in becoming the embodiment of their 
goal. 

Now that President Kennedy has 
assumed office the question arises 
whether he will be able to carry 
on the identification-differentiation 
pattern at this higher level; it is one 
thing to be a successful candidate 
and quite another to be a successful 
officeholder. While it is far too 
early to make any judgment on 
Kennedy leadership in the presi- 
dency, numerous clues are available 
which suggest that his role perform- 
ance will not be markedly different. 
As a campaigner he projected the 
image of youthful vigor; as a Presi- 
dent his activism has already been 
compared with that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Outrunning Secret Ser- 
vice men and dropping in suddenly 
on subordinates may not be the es- 
sential business of the presidency 
but it creates the aura of omnipres- 
ence and implies that the leader is 
a step or two ahead of his following. 
President Kennedy had much to 
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say about getting “on the move 
again” during the campaign. The 
new leader, as an_ indefatigible 
worker, seems indeed to be setting 
the pace for his countrymen. 


Bor IF THE President is busy out- 
distancing his following, he is reach- 
ing out and identifying with them 
even more than he did as a cam- 
paigner and is utilizing the great 
prestige of his office to help him. 
A successful TV campaigner, Ken- 
nedy has fashioned his own weekly 
television show, a nationwide half- 
hour press conference which rotates 
its time and its network in order to 
reach the maximum number. It pre- 
sents in its first five or ten minutes 
firsthand news items of importance 
to all Americans and many others. 
The latter part is a quiz show ex- 
citingly alive and “unrehearsed” 
which many fear may have danger- 
ous consequences. In a television 
special the President has been pic- 
tured at his desk in the very process 
of decision-making. The face of the 
confident debater has already been 
shown in a remarkable “close-up” 
as it reflects the inner operation of 
his new task. The press, likewise, 
has been very active publicizing the 
President on the job. 

The business of reaching the peo- 
ple is done, of course, not merely by 
effective utilization of mass media, 
but by executive action and legisla- 
tive proposal. At this stage the fate 
of Kennedy’s legislative program is 
not known, but his immediate pro- 
posals for helping depressed areas 
and his sending the Secretary of 
Labor on tour suggest a government 
empathizing with the people. Like- 


wise programs of medical aid and 
aid to education cannot help but be 
interpreted by many as the action 
of a government that cares about 
the common man. 

There are students of leadership 
who say that there are no great 
leaders, only great situations. To 
the extent that this is true, the new 
President may find great leadership 
thrust upon him, or may attain it 
merely by struggling heroically with 
the present. The present domestic 
and foreign situation is grim, and is 
certainly filled with frightening 
challenges. President Kennedy will 
certainly not fall short of great 
leadership for lack of challenges. 


Wun THE PRESIDENT in his first 
few months in office has created an 
aura of leadership, the real test 
seems more likely to be whether he 
can rise above the business of merely 
responding to present exigencies and 
proceed toward the “new frontiers” 
which he has set as his goal. This 
battle cry which is more inspiring 
than the earlier concept of a “deal,” 
new or fair, represents Kennedy’s 
transcendent dimension, if he can 
achieve it. It is a notion which con- 
jures up the successes of our nine- 
teenth-century youth as a nation 
and represents our hope for the fu- 
ture at a time when Soviet Russia 
appears to be wresting our youthful 
image away from us. 

But while he has set the goal, 
coined the phrase and assumed the 
pace and posture of one capable of 
leading the people toward it, the 
President no doubt is well aware 
that the great task of revitalizing 
America is not in his hands alone. A 
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leader is not a leader without a fol- whether his leadership is to be great, 
lowing; leadership must evoke an poor or pedestrian depends ulti- 
adequate response. The President mately upon the response of the 
has urged his fellow citizens to ask American people; and this response 
not what the country can do for will be evoked by the kind of iden- 
them but what they can do for their tification - differentiation pattern 
country. Kennedy has begun with here described, a pattern which 
intelligence, personal vigor and the President Kennedy has thus far em- 
support of able advisors, but ployed skillfully. 


J oseph 


JOHN L’HEUREUX 


N O senile 
Nodding, doddering old fool 
Clutching 
A crook for a crutch and flowering 
Lilies as if there were no work to be done 


But virile, 
Vigorous in your morning’s 
Manhood 
Cracking rainbows across your knees 
Shivering cedar springs with your sawing. 


Tilling 
The small hill garden, 
Coaxing 
The unwilling fruit trees to ripeness, 
To an adequate harvest for your country wife 


And child, 
And planning the hewn trees 
Flawless 
You watch your heart fountain and fall 
Like so many shavings unraveled on the floor. 





William B. Ready 


To Be A Writer 


Writing or any form of creative art 
is largely the result af hard work 


rather than of unbidac™ genius. 


HW ho would true valour see, 
Let him come hither; 
One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather. 
There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avow’d intent 
To be a pilgrim. 


Pilgrim’s Progress 


HERE, BARRING THE change of a word (“pilgrim” to “writer’’), is 
a writer’s anthem. It is not an easy road, the way of a writer; once 
he has learned that and accepted it he is more than halfway home, 
with his name in print on a storybook or an essay. Virginia Woolf 
was receiving rejections up to the time of her death, and there is 
no wr.ter that I know who has been free of them at any time in his 
life. A writer has to swallow these, and even savor the taste of some 
of them. They can be so different from the bare printed refusal, 
from the coy ones (“We are sending you this rejection slip on 
green paper because we know you will be blue enough about get- 
ting it’) to the brief scribble on the form that “This is interest- 
ing,” or “Why don’t you try so-and-so magazine or publisher?” 
until at last comes the friendly reasoned rejection with suggestions 
for change and encouragement for the future. As a writer I owe 
nearly everything to rejections; so it must be with anyone who 
would be a writer. 
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His way must be paved with re- 
writes and rejection slips, the one 
path into print, save for the vanity 
presses and the college and the 
school journals; they take in too 
much of one another’s washing to be 
worthwhile. 

A writer needs stern instruction, 
and for all the Dickensian horror of 
him, the teaching methods of the vil- 
lain Squeers of Dotheboys Hall in 
Nicholas Nickleby were on the right 
track for writers. “C-l-e-a-n, clean, 
verb active, to make bright, to scour. 
W-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, winder, a 
casement. When the boy knows this 
out of a book he goes and does it.” 
So the first boy in English class is 
out polishing the back parlor win- 
dow. 

There is no substitute for learning 
to write save by writing, and by con- 
stant reading to improve the mind. 
All a teacher can do is be a goad, a 
critic, a guide; the aspirant bears the 
load of work. 

Rudyard Kipling, in a salute to 
his teachers—and they turned out 
a writer if ever dominies did—says 
of them, “And they beat on us with 
rods—faithfully with many rods— 
daily beat on us with rods—for the 
love they bore us!” 

Either with rods of birch as in the 
bad old days, lashes from the tongue 
or cuts from the eyes these days or 
often and at worst the brutal fist of 
the world, young writers must be ex- 
posed to the hardihood of their pro- 
fession, to show their mettle, 
whether to keep out or pack in their 
pen and paper. 


Many A TEACHER makes out the 
way of a writer to be a cakewalk. 
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Some teachers of writing make the cre- 
ative process appear as easy as a cakewalk. 
William Bernard Ready, on the other hand, 
argues that success comes only through toil, 
blood and tears. Dylan Thomas, for instance, 
wrote more than two hundred versions of 
“Fern Hill.” Author of Great Disciple and 
Poor Hater, Mr. Ready is director of libra- 
ries at Marquette University. 





One of these, in Tanganyika, was 
well set back on his haunches by 
Evelyn Waugh, as related by Waugh 
in Tourist in Africa (Little, Brown, 
1960): 


“Mr. Waugh, these boys are all wishing 
to write good English. Tell them how 
you learned to write so well.” 

Like a P. G. Wodehouse hero I gazed 
desperately at the rows of dark, curious 
faces. 

“Mr. Waugh is a great writer from 
England. He will tell you how to be 
great writers.” 

“Well,” I said, “well. I have spent 
fifty-four years trying to learn English 
and I still find I have recourse to the dic- 
tionary almost every day. English,” I 
said, warming a little to my subject, “is 
incomparably the richest language in the 
world. There are two or three quite dis- 
tinct words to express every concept, and 
each has a subtle difference of nuance.” 

This was clearly not quite what was 
required. Consternation was plainly 
written on all the faces of the aspiring 
clerks who had greeted me with so broad 
a welcome. 

“What Mr. Waugh means,” said the 
teacher, “is that English is very simple 
really. You will not learn all the words. 
You can make your meaning clear if you 
know a few of them.” 


Winston Churchill, who savors 
his words like brandy, says that in 
our lovely language there are gen- 
erally so many words close in mean- 
ing that it takes time and care and 
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learning to select the proper one, 
and that generally the proper one is 
both the oldest and the most sim- 
ple. Indeed, I find the first mark 
of an uneducated man is his love of 
big words. 

The choice of words then is of 
primary importance in the making 
of a writer and how can there be a 
choice when there is an ignorance of 
vocabulary? Hilaire Belloc in his 
poem “The End of the Road” shows 
what the choice of words can do to 
make a man a writer. To thank 
heaven for his daughter’s restora- 
tion to health he walked to Rome, 
and out of his experience he wrote 
that finest of all travel books, The 
Path to Rome. To celebrate the end 
of the road he wrote this poem of 
that name and see now how he cov- 
vered the way: 


Walked he, went he, paced he, tripped 
he, 

Marched he, held he, skelped he, slipped 
he 

Pushed he, panted, swung and dashed he; 

Picked he, forded, swam and splashed he, 

Strolled he, climbed he, crawled and 
scrambled, 

Dropped and dipped he, ranged and 
rambled: 

Plodded he, hobbled he, trudged and 
tramped he, 

And in lonely spinnies camped he, 

And in haunted pinewoods slept he, 

Lingered, loitered, limped and crept he, 

Clambered, halted, stepped and leapt he; 

Slowly sauntered, roundly strode he... . 


There is recreation and instruc- 
tion in learning words. A fascinat- 
ing book for writers to have and to 
read regularly is the Dictionary of 
Americanisms (University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951). Here are more 





than 52,000 words, all American 
from abalone to zweiback. These 
words have grown up in our native 
soil, are known the length and 
breadth of our land. They give mus- 
cle and resiliency to a writer. 
The twelve volumes of The Ox- 
ford English Dictionary, quaff its 
pages like a drink! There you have 
the history of words as well as their 
meanings, and writers have recourse 
to it daily. It is the best of diction- 
aries, with Webster’s unabridged to 
give American meanings, and of 
course there are Elements of Style 
by Strunk and White, Roget’s 
Thesaurus, Fowler's Modern Eng- 
lish Usage, and the Evanses’ Con- 
temporary American Usage. Writ- 
er’s Guide to English is a good com- 
position text: there are many more. 
In addition a writer should keep a 
notebook for hard words, for inci- 
dents, for ideas. In a most touching 
notebook just come into my posses- 
sion Michael Collins, the Irish rebel 
leader, wrote down in his youth all 
the words he did not understand, 
then mastered them in a dictionary. 


A GREAT DIFFICULTY about the ad- 
vice of writers to young aspirants is 
that whenever a writer is given a 
chance, if he is any good, he goes 
off extemporizing into creative fic- 
tion instead of telling the truth 
about his work. But through the 
chaff of his delivery come some gold- 
en grains. Frank O’Connor, for in- 
stance, after writing a story, feels sor- 
ry for poor old tongue-tied Shakes- 
peare, but the next day, reading it 
over, feels as sick and as sour as if 
he had been up all night drinking 
bad whiskey. Then when he has re- 
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written a story thirty or forty times 
in much travail the words sometimes 
come alive again, and all is not lost. 
Joyce Cary reveals a similar modus 
operandi, as do most writers and 
artists of all kinds: writing or any 
form of creative art is largely the 
result of hard labor wed to desire. 
There seems far more of this than 
of any unbidden genius. Reading 
over again that strange peephole 
story of John Brinnin’s Dylan 
Thomas in America it comes 
through that for all his carousing 
and being the life of the party, he 
was a conscientious perfectionist 
about his work. (He showed his 
biographer, for instance, more than 
two hundred versions of his poem 
“Fern Hill.””) Whenever he cor- 
rected or revised a poem he wrote 
the whole thing out again in manu- 
script. J. D. Salinger spent ten 
years writing his short novel, The 
Catcher in the Rye. 

There are far too many people 
who write as a game or as a pastime. 
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They are not writers. They clog up 
the way for those who are. Such a 
mass of contributions is submitted 
to some magazines that almost out 
of a sense of merely coping with the 
situation the editors do what they 
can with a sieve. They do not have 
enough time to evaluate. Through 
it all too they must have an uneasy 
feeling that there is so much trivia 
submitted that it must be what the 
people want—or deserve. Certainly 
this seems to be the attitude in 
Catholic writing, especially in the 
field of fiction and family articles. 

Yet the improvement that has 
come about in Catholic writing gen- 
erally during the past decade has 
been remarkable. Editors have been 
largely responsible for this, but the 
schools of journalism, the Catholic 
Press Association, courses in crea- 
tive writing all have played a part, 
but only in so much as they have 
thrown the ball back hard at the 
writer and told him the truth: that 
he must learn to run with it. 


Next Month 


New York’s Aid to Education Program will 


be analyzed by Joseph F. Costanzo, S.J., 


professor of political science and church 


and state at Fordham University. 





REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE REFUGEE 

by Helen Fowler 

Macmillan. $4.50 
The Refugee, a selection of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation, is a remarkable 
working out of one of the most difficult 
assignments a novelist could choose: to 
show in 250 pages the spiritual effects of 
a horrible crime. 

“People don’t meet for nothing,” old 
Mrs. Conway was in the habit of saying, 
and she would always see, in her wise and 
witty way, the hand of Providence in 
what might appear to be chance happen- 
ings. Her philosophy is put to a cruel 
test when her beloved daughter and 
grandchildren are wiped out in a sense- 
less massacre. “Mr. Steffy,” a New Aus- 
tralian and refugee from Bulgaria, goes 
suddenly insane and commits the murders 
in the mad belief he is saving his own 
wife and children from the Communists. 

The day of the murder, at the Austral- 
ian country estate called “Treetops,” 
was to have been a gala day crowned by 
a triumphant party and reception to 
celebrate Lionel Richards’ biggest busi- 
ness coup. He is called from a board 
meeting to face the fact that his wife 
Margaret and their children have been 
murdered. 

The great struggle in the book is fought 
by Father Tom Conway (Margaret’s twin 
brother) for Lionel’s soul and sanity. 
Lionel became a Catholic when he mar- 
ried Margaret but he had never prac- 
ticed his religion; and the tragedy of the 
hot December morning can be traced in 
part to the gradual erosion of a marriage 
built on a great love and a great betrayal. 

Miss Fowler devotes equal attention to 
the problem she set for herself and to 
the Australian atmosphere which she so 
brilliantly conveys. 
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The Refugee is much more than a 
spiritual “thriller,” although even on that 
level it is nearly at the top of its class. 


ROAD THROUGH THE WOODS 

by Pamela Frankau 

Doubleday. $3.95 
In this brief novel (dedicated to the late 
Tyrone Power) the life of the Church 
in a small Irish village comes alive 
through the loves, loyalties and weak- 
nesses of the chief characters who are 
brought together in a mysterious manner. 

The fantastic compulsion that drives 
young Daniel Black to Drumnair, his 
amnesia and the complete possession of 
his mind by the memories of his father’s 
early life (even to his quondam Catholic 
faith) constitute a suspenseful, purposive 
device for the introduction of the major 
characters and their intertwined lives. 

Among those brought together by 
Daniel’s abrupt pilgrimage into his fa- 
ther’s youth are a weary, urbane mon- 
signor who is instantly touched by the 
sudden arrival of Carus Black’s son, ap- 
parently the image of his father; Geral- 
dine, dictatorial lady of the manor, em- 
bittered since Carus Black deserted her 
at the altar years ago; and Antonia, 
Geraldine’s ward, who loves Daniel but 
who is being forced into a convent and 
threatened with a loss of joyous faith by 
Geraldine’s rigid religious concepts. 

The interplay of the characters and the 
very real problem of the son with his 
divorced father and two mothers, as well 
as his bittersweet, nostalgic memories of 
faith and love, are excellently done, 
poignant and moving. But the complete 
impossibility of the central device, 
through which the boy assumes his fa- 
ther’s memories, undermines the force 
of the work and, by injecting fantasy 
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into a real and significant psychological 
dilemma, detracts totally from the in- 
tended impact of the whole. 


SOMETHING LIGHT 

by Margery Sharp 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
Consider the plight of Louisa Datchett 
who has a mop of unruly red hair and 
is frankly thirty most of the time. For 
ten years she has been pursuing and 
yelping after a career as “Datchett, 
Photographer of Dogs.” She has also, in 
a feckless, amusing and unsystematic way, 
been trying to trap a husband. In the 
sprightly pages of Something Light we 
see her at both career and hobby, con- 
stantly rebuffed but constantly bouncing 
back. 


Perhaps if Louisa were not always dis- 
cussing Ibsen with her milkman and tak- 
ing time off to sell horrid, amateur trin- 
kets made by a hapless tenant in Number 
Ten in her row of flats, both career and 
hobby might have prospered. With her 
funds getting appallingly low, Louisa 
casts about for ways of solving her own 
problems for a change. First she finds 
herself acting as a kind of secretary- 
chaperon for an elderly, wealthy party, 
Freddy Pennon, whose pen pal of eight- 
een years has finally arrived in England 
determined to marry him. Naturally 
Louisa gums things up to the point where 
old Freddy is proposing to her instead. 

In another episode, Louisa returns to 
her provincial town determined this time 
to marry her childhood sweetheart. He, 
too, has remained unmarried and all goes 
well until our heroine (in town on a dog- 
photographing assignment discovers that 
what Jimmy Brown wants is not a wife 
but “an outside opinion” on the great 
success he has made of himself. Even 
more disappointing is the no-nonsense 
Mr. Clark. Louisa arrives as a house- 
keeper with every intention of becoming 
a stepmother to Mr. Clark’s motherless 
teen-age brood. And again—but it’s all 
mixed up with an indigent retired ad- 
miral, the philosophical milkman and a 
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dour Scot who disapproves of career 
women. It’s wild and rather wonderful. 


A NIGHT IN COLD HARBOR 
by Margaret Kennedy 
Macmillan. $3.95 

In this novel of the worst period of the 
English Industrial Revolution, Miss Ken- 
nedy presents protagonists who represent 
most of the social forces, both good and 
bad, which were then struggling for the 
possession of men’s bodies, minds and 
spirits. Out of the love of Jenny New- 
bolt (daughter of an idealistic old vicar) 
and Romilly Brandon (squire of Stretton 
Priors in the mythical English county of 
Severnshire) grow forces for good which 
are rooted in the mystical, visionary na- 
ture of Jenny herself. But their love is 
frustrated and Jenny breaks her engage- 
ment in obedience to her dying brother’s 
wish while Romilly is sent out into the 
world to a life of deliberately wanton 
pleasure. Poor Jenny is reduced to the 
typical status of an old maid of her day 
—living entirely for others, old and ill- 
favored before her time. Yet these ob- 
stacles only serve to strengthen the power 
of the ideal, creative love between them. 


When Romilly returns to Stretton to 
take up his duties as squire after an ab- 
sence of many years, he is shocked to 
find Jenny changed. Yet through Jen- 
ny’s persistent love and interest in a 
little boy, Dr. Newbolt, the rector, and 
Romilly become aware of the dreadful 
crime of child labor and of the horrifying 
condition of industrial workers. 

Shrugged off by religious and political 
leaders as a necessary part of “economy,” 
these abominable conditions are causing 
searing hatred in the minds of the op- 
pressed, including Dickie Cottar whom 
Jenny has guessed to be Romilly’s illegiti- 
mate son. How Romilly finally returns 
to the lowe of his youth through his 
realization of Jenny’s visions and her 
spiritual strength, how he takes up the 
cudgels politically for the oppressed 
workers and how he finds his son are all 
part of the fascinating conclusion. 
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ANNIE’S CAPTAIN 

by Kathryn Hulme 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $5.00 
Captain John Mansfield Cavarly, the 
seafaring grandfather of the author, had 
two continuous and consuming loves that 
only death stopped short. One was his 
romance with the sea; the other, express- 
ed in unusually un-Victorian sentiments, 
with his wife, the petite Annie Bolles, 
whom he married on the deck of one of 
his clipper ships. Though the author 
never knew her grandfather, the seafar- 
ing memorabilia he left behind furnished 
so complete a picture of him that she 
“knew how he looked at almost every 
stage of his career from clipper ship Mate 
and Master to Pacific steamship com- 
mander.” From letters, logs and scrap- 
books, as well as from expressive photo- 
graphs which seemed to record nearly 
every event in the lives of the Cavarlys, 
Miss Hulme has enriched her creative 
imagination by “rethinking” the thoughts 
of her redoubtable, grandparents in an 
interesting “novel-biography.” 

A little over a decade after running 
off to sea from his New London home at 
the age of fourteen, John Cavarly, who 
was destined to become one of America’s 
foremost skippers, was on his maiden 
voyage as Captain of the clipper ship, 
“Anglo-Saxon.” One of his passengers 
was the attractive Annie Bolles who, with 
her mother and two younger sisters, was 
traveling to join their father in the 
Sandwich Islands where he had estab- 
lished his New London chandlery. On 
the long voyage during which the Cap- 
tain indoctrinated her in the law and 
lore of seas and stars, they became en- 
gaged and, despite her mother’s protests, 
were married on the quarterdeck when 
the ship docked in San Francisco in 
November of 1859. 
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The first year of their married life was 
spent apart—she in Honolulu with her 
family, he on board the “Anglo-Saxon” 
bound for England. And so was estab- 
lished the keynote of separation which 
was to characterize this happiest of mar- 
riages. The separations were never more 
than physical, for Annie’s knowledge of 
his ships matched his own because she 
was devoted to everything that concerned 
him. Via the sea mails, nautical charts 
and prearranged signals and messages, 
she was able to locate her husband, at 
least in her imagination, at every mo- 
ment. One of the interesting devices 
used by the couple was the “interlinear” 
Bible which traveled with the Captain 
and which bore on nearly every page a 
notation, appropriate to some event in 
their lives, made by Annie. Her letters 
to him often made reference to these 
passages and provided a moral support 
for the Captain on his long voyages, mak- 
ing their separations bearable. Espe- 
cially valuable was this channel of com- 
munication during each of Annie’s five 
difficult confinements which she staunchly 
suffered through alone. 

Three daughters and two sons flour- 
ished in the San Francisco house which 
declared to all that their father was a 
roving sea captain; stuffed parrots in 
swings and garden seats from Nanking 
were but a few of the embarrassments 
suffered by the children in the sprawling 
waterfront town. But Annie remained 
ever loyal, filling the big house with 
music and charm for each of the Cap- 
tain’s sojourns, masking her fears at the 
increasingly long separations as the Cap- 
tain’s areas of command changed, being 
sympathetic with a rebellious first son 
who refused to follow in his father’s 
nautical footsteps and generally provid- 
ing the qualities of the perfect helpmate 
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in a marriage at whose completeness 
even the children marveled. 

The family papers provided Miss 
Hulme with the impetus to fill in the 
details of the Confederate sinking of the 
Captain’s clipper ship and the traditions 
associated with life on the fantastic Pa- 
cific Mail side-wheelers. The love story 
of two colorful people who contributed a 
large share of our American heritage is 
charmingly told against a background 
that is colorfully delineated. Since Miss 
Hulme, the author of the popular The 
Nun’s Story, is primarily a novelist and 
therefore projects many of the thoughts 
of her characters imaginatively and per- 
haps emotionally, the book serves as a 
delightful grace note to the more strongly 
orchestrated sagas of America’s early 
skippers and the ships they commanded. 

Mary P. Bropy 


THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 
IN LATIN AMERICA 

by Charles O. Porter 

and Robert J. Alexander 

Macmillan. $4.50 
Latin American politics does not lend 
itself to oversimplification. This is espe- 
cially the case when the attempt is made 
to review developments over the entire 
hemisphere from colonial times to the 
present. 

The authors of this book, a Congress- 
man from Oregon (Charles O. Porter) 
and a member of the faculty at Rutgers 
University (Robert J. Alexander), com- 
pound the difficulty by putting them- 
selves into a strait jacket through try- 
ing to assign more or less “democracy” 
to this mass of history. 

By way of definition they tell us sim- 
ply that Latin Americans mean by 
democracy “the same thing we do.” This 
“same thing” boils down to direct univer- 
sal suffrage, the right of minorities to 
function freely and the right of indi- 
vidual self-expression. Well, there doesn’t 
seem to be anything wrong with that. 
To be against such a program is almost 
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like being against Santa Claus. On one 
side you have the Scrooges and on the 
other side you have the good guys. 

Is there, in fact, anything wrong with 
this idea? A possible answer to this 
question was provided many years ago by 
Professor Christopher Dawson. Com- 
menting about the Spain of the early 
1930’s—even before the ghastly blood- 
letting of the Civil War—he observed 
that “leaders of public opinion . . . are 
more intent on the bulding of democratic 
castles in Spain than on preserving the 
foundations of social order.” The same 
observation can be extended to Latin 
America today. To continue with 
Scrooge-like reflections, I am also afraid 
that it applies in part to the book under 
review. 

The Struggle for Democracy in Latin 
America has four major divisions. The 
first four chapters trace political devel- 
opments in Latin America, both before 
and after World War I, with separate 
chapters on the forces which “favor” and 
which “oppose” democracy. A _ second 
major section, consisting of chapters five 
through eight, recounts the fall of six 
dictatorships, beginning with Peron’s 
overthrow in 1955. Two additional chap- 
ters look at four remaining dictatorships 
and a final chapter, eleven, expresses the 
authors’ view on the role that the United 
States should play in the “struggle for 
democracy.” 

We find trouble as soon as we take a 
closer look at the “democracies” which 
the authors discuss. Castro is not ex- 
cluded from their company. He does, 
however, get a special listing: the “Jaco- 
bin Left.” He falls short of complete ac- 
ceptance as a democrat because of his 
failure to remain completely loyal to the 
“ideas” which inspired the struggle 
against Batista. 

Similarly, the state dictatorship of 
Bolivia is included among the “democ- 
racies” because, one must suppose, this 
particular government repeats wonder- 
fully “progressive” slogans. 
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The same sort of criticism can be made 
about their arbitrary judgments as to who 
the “dictators” are. Lopez Contreras, 
president of Venezuela from 1935 to 
1940, led his country out of the hor- 
rors of the Gomez dictatorship into the 
road of lawful government and civic 
decency; yet these men blithely refer to 
the “Lopez Contreras dictatorship.” 

On the other hand, the authors have 
perfomed a valuable service in highlight- 
ing the danger of a relatively new kind 
of tyranny: the Castro-type totalitarian- 
ism which they call the Jacobin Left. 
They point out that a “new kind of op- 
position” is growing up in Latin Amer- 
ica. “This opposition,” they say, “is ex- 
ceedingly impatient for social change. 
Its members are fanatically nationalistic 
and are unbending in their opposition to 
the United States.” 

In addition to the question of seman- 
tics, this is one of the real problems fac- 
ing our country in its relations with much 
of Latin America. It is a problem dis- 
tinct from that of Communism although 
the two are unavoidably interrelated. 

As in all final judgments, the real an- 
swer to the problems of social order—in 
Latin America as elsewhere — must be 
found in a solution which contains an 
adequate admixture of justice and char- 
ity. Because of this it is important to 
note that Messrs. Porter and Alexander 
are ungrudging in pointing out that the 
Church hierarchies in recent years have 
repeatedly spoken out against tyrannical 
abuses and they appear to be an element 
of growing importance in the formation 
of more broadly based and less authori- 
tarian governments. 

As part of what one hopes is a grow- 
ing awareness and sympathy for the just 
aspirations of our neighbors, this book 
should be welcomed and applauded. If it 
fails to do justice to so vast and com- 
plicated a subject, we are probably justi- 
fied in invoking Dr. Samuel Johnson’s 
observation about a dog walking on two 
legs. We marvel not that it does it badly 
—but that it does it at all. 
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This book makes worthwhile reading 
(with a grain of salt about “dictators” 
and “democrats”) for anyone interested in 
learning more about Latin America. The 
opening chapter, “Historical Develop- 
ment of Democracy,” contrasting politi- 
cal development in the United States and 
Latin America, is especially well done. 

KEVIN CORRIGAN 


WHOM GOD HATH NOT JOINED 

by Claire McAuley 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
It is the agony of every priest who deals 
with marriage cases to come across those 
for whom there is no remedy short of 
near-heroic virtue. Shortly after I was 
ordained, I used to utter the wish that 
God would give me just a half-dozen dis- 
pensations for deserving souls caught in 
an insoluble situation often unwittingly 
contrived. Later I found a half-dozen far 
too few. 

This book is about one of the painful 
cases of invalid marriage. It is the true 
story of a Catholic woman who plunged 
into a hasty marriage at a young age 
and was left holding her civil divorce pa- 
pers within two years. When she finally 
found the man she should have waited 
for, there was no way to undo her mis- 
take with the blessing of the Church. 
Consequently, she entered into a civil 
marriage. 

For a long time there was a frantic 
effort to secure an ecclesiastical annul- 
ment of the first marriage. It was an 
effort accompanied by prodigious ra- 
tionalization. The author’s delineation of 
this period provides absorbing reading for 
it has all the essence of high drama. 
Then, little by little, she is stripped of 
her justifications and awakens to the full 
and clear knowledge that she is living in 
an invalid marriage which “they” (the 
Church) cannot “fix.” 

At this point the distraught woman 
considered vanishing but was prevented 
from doing so by the premature birth of 
a baby. Her next plan was even more 
callous, although initially she failed to 



































New books 

from the world 

of Catholic 
thought 


The Life of St. 
Catherine of Siena 


By Bressep RaymMonp Or Capva. The 
classic biography of the poor dyer’s 
daughter who became the advisor of kings 
and popes. A new translation, illustrated. 


The Everlasting . 
Priest 


By A. M. Canak, O. P. Answers many 
questions about the character, duties and 
functions of the priest today, and his place 
in the world, against the background of 
his eternal mission. $3.50 


The Interior Life 


By Canon Jacoves Lecreacg. Deals with 
the means of promoting the life of the 
soul; the Mass and Sacraments, private 
prayer, liturgy, and meditation. $3.95 


Secular Institutes 


By Josern-Manie Pern, O. P. A work 
devoted to the meaning and purpose of 
the Secular Institutes, a new type of re- 
ligious life which has sprung up in re- 
sponse to modern conditions. $3.50 


The Way of St. 
Alphonsus Liguori 


Edited and with an introduction by Barry 
Ucanov. A collection of the Saint’s best 
writings — some of the most vigorous and 
pointed spiritual writing of all time. $4.95 


As Pilgrims 
and Strangers 


By Nicuoras Hiccrs, O. F. M. A well- 
known preacher discusses the attitude 
toward life of those Catholics and other 
Christians who must live “as pilgrims and 
strangers” in the world, yet must share in 
its preoccupations. $3.95 


Available at all bookstores 


P, J. KENEDY 
& SONS 


New York 8 


see it in this light. She decided to drive 
her husband to seek a separation. This 
course, too, was frustrated by financial 
and emotional considerations. 

Finally the two of them decided that 
the only solution was a brother-sister ar- 
rangement. A large portion of the book 
deals with their vain attempts to get 
permission for this. It took a long time 
to convince the authorities that they could 
sustain such a state; and when it was 
granted, it started a lifetime of work and 
prayer to persevere. 

Here, in a little over 150 pages, is a 
unique human document. There are 
many such cases as this marriage but 
I know of no one who has attempted to 
set forth the tragedy—and, yes, the hu- 
mor—of this state before. It should be a 
warning and an inspiration for many. 
Even those who are not involved in simi- 
lar difficulties will be fascinated by the 
insights of the author. 

Rev. JOHN KEarTING, C.S.P. 


THE SACRAMENT OF FREEDOM 
A Book on Confession 

by John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 

Bruce. $3.50 
Some exemplary souls stop off for con- 
fession on the way to shopping chores and 
dispatch both errands with equally busi- 
nesslike efficiency. But is the super- 
natural on the same level with the super- 
market? Can we lay down our guilt as 
mechanically as we pick up our groceries? 
After all, the confession box is not just 
an Insinerator. 

This is perhaps too flip a phrase for 
underscoring one of Father Sheerin’s ma- 
jor points about the difficulties of regular 
and routine confessions. You can expect 
much better in the book, for here is a 
priest who is also a swivel-chair editor 
writing with an editor’s skill, a lawyer 
(licensed to practice before the Supreme 
Court at Washington) who is presenting 
with lucid logic the case for the supreme 
court of the individual soul, the sacrament 
‘of penance, and a confessor who keeps in- 
sisting that the fear of God should be 
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only the short dark corridor to the radi- 
ance of His love. 

Most books on confession are technical 
tomes for the guidance of the priest. 
The Sacrament of Freedom is written 
from the other side of the screen—for 
the penitent. But the author has not been 
content to take confession like a halved 
grapefruit and cut it into the customary 
neat little segments such as examination 
of conscience, telling your sins, contrition 
and purpose of amendment. They are all 
there but analyzed, probed and surveyed 
from every angle. All of this is garnished 
with bright sprigs of anecdotes and deli- 
cious little chunks of practical wisdom. 

Here are all types of penitents. Here 
are the timid, the ignorant, the devious, 
the robot, the scrupulous, the garrulous, 
the soul who needs only the flick of a 
chamois cloth and the soul who could 
stand a sandblasting job. Compassion is 
an overworked word which should be 
pensioned off, but Father Sheerin has a 
compassion as broad as his insight is 
deep. 

Occasionally, out of the warm, level 
glow of his manner, there snaps an irasci- 
ble crackle as when he writes of those 
parents who tear off July and August 
from the confessional calendar and allow 
children who have been in the water 
every week of vacation to turn up after 
Labor Day with neglected, dirt-encrusted 
souls. There is a faint tinge of irony 
when he reminds woman penitents not to 
leave their purses in the pews because not 
everybody who comes to church Saturday 
night comes to confession. And if people 
are queued up outside the box, don’t risk 
dissolution for absolution by attempting 
an end-run around them. 

If you suspect only venial sins in your 
audit (and did you know that “venial” is 
Latin for pardonable?) Father Sheerin 
considers five minutes as ample time for 
the examination of conscience. In such a 
soul a mortal sin would stick out as 
clearly and terrifyingly as a shark’s fin 
on a park lake. It is better to spend 
your time evoking deep sorrow; and since 
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are given. $3.50 
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it is harder to be deeply sorry for the 
peccadillos of the past week, dredge up 
some sin of your past life (at least in 
general) so that you will have something 
to be genuinely sorry about. Strictly 
speaking, there is no obligation to con- 
fess venial sins for these can be washed 
away not only by absolution but also by 
such available spiritual detergents as 
Lenten fasting, almsgiving, prayers and 
the like. 

Speaking of guilt, Father Sheerin en- 
dorses the consoling doctrine of some re- 


cent moralists that the average man or f 


woman is excused from mortal guilt much 
more frequently than the moral theolo- 
gians would imply. To the rigorous vine- 
gar that is alleged to crawl through Re- 
demptorist veins this seems too plush a 


proposition, even when it is explained , 
that certain personal drives and subcon- | 


scious factors may reduce responsibility 
without taking it away entirely. “To in- 
fluence is not to compel” says it better 
and more briefly, and lines up more 
precisely in our theological theodolite. 
But the “influence” is now edging things 
over from the mortal column to the 
venial. My heart is all for it; my head 
just wonders. 

On the other hand, Father Sheerin, in 
discussing guilt, brings to mind the blunt 
psychiatrist who is supposed to have 
barked at a patient: “You don’t have an 
inferiority complex. You are just inferior.” 
In the same key it is good to be re- 
minded that a man may not just feel 
guilty; he may be guilty; and guilt should 
not be thought of as an intruding bogyman 
lurking under the cellar door of the sub- 
conscious. It can be a very valid and, 
in its own way, a healthy state of mind. 
Especially in the matter of birth control 
the author points out the folly of those 
Catholics who try to rationalize their 
guilt away, brainwashing themselves ap- 
parently into believing that some sensible 
day the Church will see the error of her 
ways and change all the red lights into 
green. 

A few staid intellectual cobwebs may 
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believe that a book as well written as this, 
and sprinkled with the paprika of modern 
references to payola, bikinis and crooning 
clerics of the movies, cannot possibly be 
deep. To me, on the contrary, it seems 
to be the product of wide reading and 
long thinking. Here and there may be a 
spot where the interest has to be picked 
up and carried like a canoe portage over 
a dry page or two, but this is rare, and 
as a rule the theme flows along with 
sweeping interest. 

And what is the heart of the book? 
Is it that shrewd and sharp observation 
that most of us make our confession too 
much aware of the presence of the priest 
and all too little aware of the presence 
of God? Or perhaps it is the plea to 
remember that when we sin, we offend 
not an impersonal code of laws but God 
Himself. The code of laws is only the 
window through which we hurl the brick, 
but inside (and we know it) is the God 
Who made us and died for us. To realize 
this is to be contrite. So many fear God, 
so many just try to appease God, so few 
really love God. This book is a flaming 
arrow to point the way. 

Rev. JoserpH E. Manton, C.SS.R. 


TO LIVE IS CHRIST 

by R. W. Gleason, SJ. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
Father Gleason is chairman of the de- 
partment of theology at Fordham Uni- 
versity and is already noted as the au- 
thor of The World to Come, Christ and 
the Christian and co-author with Rev. 
George H. Hagmaier, C.S.P., of Coun- 
selling the Catholic. His present contri- 
bution is a thorough examination of the 
religious life as it is related to the In- 
carnation and the Mystical Body of 
Christ. To this he adds a sound and 
searching exposition of the psychological 
requirements of the religious life to meet 
the demands of modern-day living. 

With a style that is neither ponderous 
nor “pietistic,” Father Gleason outlines 
the precise purpose of the religious life 
centered around the virtue of charity 
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“which has, for the double object, love 
of God and love of neighbor.” The com- 
mon life does not imply the destruction 
of individual values nor does it imply the 
submersion of the individual in an im- 
personal collectivism. The ultimate model 
of community life, he adds, is the Trini- 
tarian life as it is lived by Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. 

Father Gleason points up the deforma- 
tions that result in our religious com- 
munities when the individual religious is 
not “inoculated” with the proper the- 
ological and psychological meaning of 
charity. Very often, he writes, after a 
number of years in a community, reli- 
gious acquire the selfishness and pettiness 
of hardened bachelors and _ spinsters; 
others submerge themselves in common 
life so excessively that they abandon all 
individual responsibility; still others feel 
called to an interior life of such depth 
that they shut themselves off completely 
from the rest of the community. 

Perhaps the author’s most telling in- 
dictment is directed against superiors 
who “try to force all members of the 
community into the same mold or to neu- 
tralize God-given individuality and gifts.” 
An undesirable atmosphere of passivity 
results when a superior acts as though the 
members of the community have nothing 
to contribute. In addition, Father Glea- 
son strongly advocates the use of psycho- 
logical examinations before admitting 
subjects, since the “personality best suit- 
ed for common life is one which could 
adjust well in the world.” Those com- 
munities greedy for vocations, please take 
note. 

Father Gleason’s next chapter, in 
which he discusses adaptation of reli- 
gious to modern conditions, indicates 
that he has a mature and well-ordered 
knowledge of theology and modern psy- 
chology. He writes: “It is simply intel- 
ligent application of the principles of 
psychology which demands that we make 
particular adjustments to particular cir- 
‘cumstances. A living being incapable of 
adaptation is doomed to death. In the 
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same way, an apostolate which is incap- 
able of adaptation is itself doomed. This 
is a universal law, and we are not evolu- 
tionist when we adhere to it.” 

Taking the Church itself as a model 
of adaptation throughout its history, Fa- 
ther Gleason recommends as a general 
principal, prudence, caution and experi- 
mentation in adapting the apostolate to 
contemporary life. 

Adaptations are certainly called for 
especially since a twentieth-century man 
or woman often feels stifled in an atmos- 
phere designed for the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Religious habits of most orders of 
women should be more in keeping with 
modern dress; superiors should avoid giv- 
ing intentionally absurd orders to try 
their subjects; antiquated ceremonials 
which bespeak of the worst kind of 
legalism and excessive formalism be- 
tween superior and subject, should be 
speedily dropped; the use of modern in- 
dustrial appliances should not be for- 
bidden as contrary to the virtue of pov- 
erty; the cultural formation of religious 
should not fall below that of those with 
whom they are expected to work. In 
short, the letter should be subordinated 
to the spirit of the law. 

It is the author’s contention that fre- 
quently psychological maturity (in the 
religious life) does not keep pace with 
spiritual maturity, which are not identical 
but related to each other. Here his acu- 
men as a psychologist comes to the fore. 
He poses the questions: “Why is it that 
one meets so many problem characters 
in religion? Why does it seem at times 
as though religious practice and doctrine 
were themselves creating a milieu un- 
favorable to mental health?” One might 
add that these are searching questions 
and Father Gleason answers them ad- 
mirably by examining the religious life 
as one that must follow the laws of hu- 
man life and of human psychology. He 
distinguishes and explains servile fear 
and filial fear, real guilt and neurotic 
guilt. In a footnote (although this re- 
viewer thinks that this should have been 
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emblazoned in extra bold and large type) 
Father Gleason states that there are still 
religieus communities in which a neurotic 
personality is given “no modern psycho- 
therapeutic assistance beyond the relax- 
ing atmosphere of a country resthouse.” 

Father Gleason examines the virtues 
of poverty, chastity and obedience with 
a theological insight and understanding 
rarely, if ever, found in the field of reli- 
gious writing. With a theological per- 
spicacity that is uncommon for a man 
of his age, he relates these three virtues 
to charity and the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The last chapter, too, on con- 
fidence in prayer and the grace of God, 
is a model of clarity coming from the 
pen of a scholar who knows his subject 
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and knows how to impart it directly and 
understandably. 

To Live Is Christ is a book that should 
be in every religious community’s library 
and required reading at least for su- 
periors. It should also be of great worth 
to the laity as an educative force in their 
understanding of the religious life. Fa- 
ther Gleason has mastered the the- 
ological and psychological complexities 
of the religious life. To Live Is Christ 
is proof of this. UrBan P. INTONDI 
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The many complicated aspects of the 
problem of drinking are presented in this 
brief but excellent guide which deserves 
widespread attention. It offers enlight- 
ened assistance to thousands concerned 
with a serious personal and national 
problem. 
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“A Taste of Honey” 


One wonders about the title of Shelagh 
Delaney’s play, A Taste of Honey, now 
playing at the Booth Theater. Did the 
precocious English girl who wrote it— 
she was nineteen at the time—have Scrip- 
ture in mind? In the First Book of Kings 
(14:43) Jonathan says to Saul: “I did 
but taste a little honey with the end of 
the rod, which was in my hand, and be- 
hold I must die.” Or did she simply have 
an old blues line in her head? In any case, 
the substance is the same. The honey 
sours. The girl who tastes it in an affair 
with a Negro sailor ends up pregnant and 
is reduced to the mercies first of an art 
student who is a homosexual and then of 
her mother, who is described with a re- 
markable nicety of phrase in the stage 
directions as a “semi-whore.” 

If one is prepared for this play by the 
advertisements, one is led to expect “a 
primitive shocker.” The program notes 
describe it as a “slice of Salford life-in- 
the-raw’’—Salford, Lancashire, England, 
that is. And indubitably it deals with a 
pregnancy conceived in something less 
holy than matrimony; with a whore who 
clearly regards her work as an unmiti- 
gated pleasure but still cannot be called 
“semi”—what she does is not done by 
halves; and with a boy best described, in 
the language of an older generation, as an 
invert—he sews a mean baby’s gown. 
Nonetheless, it is not a shocker, and by 
the standards of psychopa:hology adopted 
in recent years on the New York stage it 
is very far from primitive. It is a slice of 
life, all right, and the life that is sliced is 
raw enough, but the slicing has been done 
with delicacy and with compassion, com- 
passion as much for the audience as for 
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the characters. There is no agonizing 
here, no sentimental throbbing. What- 
ever sorrow comes must come in retro- 
spect, as a result of meditation. The 
people involved do not feel sorry for 
themselves. The spectator looking on is 
not made to assist in their degradation. 
What happens happens. A wince of pain 
is briefly audible. A shadow of complaint 
crosses the dialogue. And then all is 
brushed aside with that cheery stoicism 
with which one large group of late-twen- 
tieth-century adolescents regularly goes 
through its emotions. 

The stoicism makes the use of jazz in 
this play particularly fitting. The 
snatches of instrumental blues, played by 
piano, saxophone and bass, echo an 
American stoicism that is not quite so 
cool as that affected by all the characters 
in this play, especially by the young girl. 
But whatever the difference between the 


Joan Plowright ond Andrew Ray as they 
appear in A Taste of Honey, billed as 
a “slice of Salford life - in - the - raw.” 
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American South and the English North- 
west, the accents as presented in A Taste 
of Honey are remarkably alike. An en- 
gaging insouciance. Something like a 
firm refusal to yield to grief. And a 
taunting sense of humor kept just this 
side of insolence by its gritty pertinence. 

When the mother and daughter enter 
their new rooms—the “comfortless flat” 
which is the play’s single set—Jo, the 
daughter, complains: “You can afford 
something better than this old ruin.” 
Mom replies: “When you start earning 
you can start moaning.” The synthesis 
of this exchange is made in the first of 
many asides to the audience by mother 
and daughter, this time by the girl: 
“Can’t be soon enough for me. I’m cold 
and my shoes let water . . . what a place 

. and we’re supposed to be living off 
her immoral earnings.” 

Another exchange of the same hard- 
ness and clarity sums up much of the 
quality of the play and of the lives of its 
people. The mother has gone from the 
flat, remarkably enough to marry one of 
her men. Jo and the art student—who 
has moved in with her—are talking. 
“You’ve got nice hands, hard,” she says 
to him. “You know, I used to try and 
hold my mother’s hands, but she always 
used to pull them away from me. So 
silly really. She had so much love for 
everyone else, but none for me.” The boy 
warns her that if she doesn’t “watch it,” 
she'll “turn out exactly like her.” She 
pushes his hand away. He asks, “Can 
I go now?”—then shoves back into place 
the couch under which he has been dust- 
ing, the same couch on which he sleeps. 
“And he took up his bed and walked,” 
Jo quotes, and then reminisces, “Do you 
remember, Geoffrey? I used to think 
you were such an interesting, immoral 
character before I knew you... . You’re 
just like an old woman really. You just 
unfold your bed, kiss me good night and 
sing me to sleep.” 

Love never lasts in A Taste of Honey. 
It is born only to die. The sailor who 
has left Jo with child departs never to 
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be heard from again. The mother’s mar- 
riage quickly collapses. The mother, re- 
turning, chases the artist - dressmaker, 
who has proved an uncommonly efficient 
substitute mother, from the flat. Love 
does not linger but the stoicism does. 
There is always time—and wit—enough 
for a quick tattoo of remarks ostensibly 
cynical but obviously intended to com- 
fort. When Jo says “My baby may be 
black,” her mother thinks the girl is only 
running through the usual nightmares of 
a first pregnancy. When the mother dis- 
covers that the sailor was a Negro, she 
has a nightmare of her own: “Oh my 
God! Nothing else can happen to me 
now. Can you see me wheeling a pram 
with a... Oh my God, I'll have to have 
a drink.” On her way out she reconciles 
herself to the situation. “Well,” Jo asks, 
“what are you going to do?” The mother 
answers, as she rushes out, “Put it on 
the stage and call it Blackbird.” Some- 
thing less than a solution to the problems 
of integration, but a fair way to face life 
as it is sliced in Salford. 

The accuracy of Shelagh Delaney’s 
transcription of Lancashire dialogue is 
matched by the New York company’s 
performance. Everybody is right, Angela 
Lansbury in the gamy part of the “semi- 
whore,” Billy Dee Williams as the sailor, 
and Joan Plowright and Andrew Ray as 
the two gallants, the pregnant girl and 
her epicene roommate. The direction, by 
Tony Richardson and George Devine, 
is up-tempo, like a swinging jazz piece. 
It all goes by with the rapidity of an ele- 
gantly turned improvisation. And then 
one realizes, with a start, what an ex- 
traordinary parable these people have 
provided. For with their combined skills, 
the playwright and her actors and musi- 
cians and directors have managed to 
make altogether convincing the assertion 
of human dignity in a life of inhuman 
degradation. 





Barry Ulanov is associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and author of Makers of the Modern 
Theater (McGraw-Hill). 
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